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De Luxe 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 


with Individual Names 


Each name is 


fully proof «t 
PRINT or 


names clea rly, 













This nationally advertised Mechanical Pencil with individual name makes 


a perfect gift. In Two Tone Transparent colorful material of finest fool- 





: ' ' ; in any quantity 
proof construction. It is sturdily built and fully guaranteed. It contains set guarantee 
4.i7 . > s 7! ik > ase g . 2 . ; Vi £ Te Order These . . . 
ich medium oft lead, India eraser and por ket clip. With name oe give full satisfag 
stamped in lustrous gold, this makes a de Luxe gift. Me. 1 eppesite. 














Individualized Name ‘Pencils and 


GENUINE LEATHER 


in any quantity 


Te erder These Use 
Ne. 2 eon Oppesite Page 

























Each set consists of an attractive GENUINE 
LEATHER CASE, strongly stitched and equipped with a 
snap fastener. 3 of the best 5c quality Pencils in assorted bright 
colors—with gilt tips and India erasers. Only the FINEST Grade No. 2 
Waxed Leads used, to assure smooth, easy writing. And a 6” convenient wood 
Name stamped on Pencil and Case in Lustrous Gold. 












ruler completes the set. 
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Five Individualized Name ‘Pencils in HOLLY PENCI L 
4 ar 


a, 
World’s Biggest Value 4 
g 5 genuine 5c pencils, with ] 
gilt tips and India erasers in 


a Holly Box. Each pencil 





PER BOX OF FIVE stamped in lustrous gold. 





in any quantity Please do not confuse our 
high grade pencils with 
Use Coupon Ne. 3 cheap nickel tip and white eraser pencils being offered 








ent Page in many direct mail circulars by our competitors. 














YOU PAY 


after 


YOU GET 
YOUR GIFTS 


USE THE 
COUPONS 
BELOW. 
SEND 
NO 












































FREE 


A Fine Quality Self-fill- 
ing FOUNTAIN PEN 
FOR AN ORDER OF 
25 SETS OR MORE. 


.. No. 4 
dividualized 


ANDY COMB 





Individual Namev 


MEMO BOOKS 


with “Pencils 
1” x 534” 


This beautiful gift will de- 
light the heart of any child. 
Case made of the finest 


- 
* 
<— 
road 


Pad 


Rae 


quality Compo Leather. 
Fitted with a  50-sheet 
ruled bond pad, as well as 


RTE 


. 
* 


a high grade No. 2 pencil. 


Ss CA 


“CHARLE 


Individual name stamped 


INUINE SHEEPSKIN LEATHER 


th snap fastener, strongly PER SET 
hed, in beautiful colors, fit- in any quantity 


on the ease as well as on the 
pencil in lustrous gold. 


13’ 


EACH 
in any quantity 









iwith a 4-inch nail file. finest 





When Order- 
ing These Use 


lead pencil. A most delight- Coupon No. 4 
. ° , Below. 
a rift for boys and girls. Name 


aped on case in lustrous gold. 


lity comb and good quality 














USE THESE CONVENIENT COUPONS 


Y WAY 
Fill in order coupons below send no 
to money! We mean just what we say. 
. DER Do not be confused. We do not ship 
C.0.D. Payafter you receive your goods. 


tEE!! “Fountain Pen” with Orders of 25 Sets or More 


(CHANICAL PENCILS * 0), 7 GENUINE LeaTHER cases * N03 HOLLY BOXES "N0.4 wanoy come nits "N05 MEMO BOOKS 


When You Order 
These Use Cou- 
pon No. 5 Below. 
















Tes Pencit Co., Inc. | Unirep States Penci. Co., Inc. I Unirep States Penci. Co. Ine. ! Unirep States Penciu. Co. Ine. | Unitrepo States Penci. Co. Inc. 
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A Lunch for Santa—A Play Mary Catherine Mahoney 16 
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RIGHT OR WRONG? 


A simple test of modern dental knowledge. 


Can you—and your pupils—tell whether the 
quotations given are RIGHT OR WRONG? 


























“Our teeth are made entirely of white en- 
amel.” Right or Wrong ? 


WRONG. Only the outer surface of the teeth 
is composed of white enamel. This is the part 
that we see and brush every day. The enamel! 
acts as a protection for the softer, inner sub- 
stance of the teeth called “dentine.” 








“Creamy, soft foods are very good for our 
gums.” Right or Wrong ? 


WRONG. Most of our gums need exercise, 
which vigorous chewing gives them, to help 
keep them strong and healthy. That’s why so 
many modern soft foods, which require little 
chewing, are not good for our gums. 








“Brushing the teeth regularly is enough care 
for dental health.” Right or Wrong ? 


WRONG. We should massage our gums 
every time we clean our teeth. By using Ipana 
with massage, we can help give both teeth 
and gums the care they need. We should also 
visit our dentist at least twice a year. 











“Thousands of children today are learning den- 
tal hygiene at school.” Right or Wrong ? 


RIGHT. Thanks to their teachers, many 
children are taught at school how to care for 
teeth and gums. The lessons they learn about 
gum massage and tooth-cleaning are often of 
interest and profit to their parents. 
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“The teeth which are commonly called the ‘second set of teeth’ 
are also known as the ‘permanent teeth’.” Right or Wrong ? 
RIGHT. When we are about six years old, a few of the second or 
Permanent teeth appear. As we grow older, the other permanent 
teeth make their appearance. If we take care of our first teeth, the 
Permanent ones are likely to be strong and healthy. 
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What This Dental Quiz Teaches Us 


All these questions and answers point to one important 
truth: Our gums must have regular care as well as our teeth. 
That’s why thousands of people use Ipana Tooth Paste. 
For Ipana, with massage, helps keep gums firmer, teeth 
brighter, smiles lovelier! 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York * Established 1887 


















YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED 
in the Big December 


issue of 


JUNIOR ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES 


From cover to cover this big issue is 
full of practical Christmas projects 








and ideas to use in your classroom. Profusely illustrated, and pre- 
For instance 


sented in a way that makes work FUN for the pupils. 
there will be, 















Christmas Window Transparencios Home for Christmas——story and 
Dioramas project 
Christmas Crafts—things to make Christmas Seatwork 

Costume Jewelry Safety 

Ornaments Music 

= Little Jack Horner 

Greeting Cards Reindeer Nature Study Booklet 


Christmas Customs 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


. « the IDEA” MAGAZINE for TEACHERS 
through the collaboration of teachers and supervisors in 


And Regular Classroom Material 


Created 
the ele- 


mentary grades and unequaled in the amount of practical usable 
project material in each issue Makes pupils happier because it 
holds their interest, thus progressing more rapidly New, up-to- 
date—---saves your time and energy Get the December issue and 


judge for yourself! 


NOTE: SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! OR SUB- 
SCRIBE FOR 10 ISSUES AND PAY LATER! 


piace eynasetaelgambamaanstianelans 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
| 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Iilinols 


Cl Pleas issue of JUNIOR ARTS | 


112-40 


send me the Dee 


| AND ACTIVITIES for which 1 enclose 25c. r] 
Please enter my subse ription for 10 issues of 
| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES at $2 If 
I am not satisfied I will cancel my subscription 
within 10 dayy after receipt of the December is- f 
| sue. Otherwise I will remit by January 5, 1041. ror the December 
| Name issue...OR 
$2 for | 
Address ° O 
| issues 
City State 


Sssaeatineniniemieniniet mmiieneiaiamniall 


Ge (Weel 


Stories 
Poems 








Pictures 
Puzzles 


Cutouts e 
Art projects 


Songs 
Hobbies 


VERYTHING to delight a child is found between the cov- 
ers of WEE WISDOM, and a year’s subscription makes 
Christmas come again for him twelve times in a row! You spend only $1 for 
a subscription and give him the biggest dollar’s worth of happiness that you 
can buy fer any boy or girl five to thirteen years of age. WEE WISDOM 
is also an appropriate gift for your grade-teacher friends who prize it for its 
character-building stories and other features that are suited to classroom use. 


Wee Wisdom 





917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























amen dememen: 4 
DO YOU TEACH ART? Seemann 
Let Me Help You! s SRM S 
ELSA L. CLARK YES—your classes can have c 
CLARK ART SERVICE them! ae today a .: brand * pA 
new Problem & Idea Project, , 
Wheaton, ill. “Christmas Carol Designs and a i 
O lIenclose 25c for December sheets, Borders.”’ 10c for handling. s 
(Grades 1 through 6). State grades, Use POSTER PASTELLO , 
any or all. or AMBRITE CHALK CRAYONS Nee 
O Send me particulars FREE. to make your classroom a fasci- 7 7 
nating place during the holiday Y oe 
season. . — 
Name THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY SS 
Address 102-202 Hayes Avenue, wy 
+... +.+. ++... +,t.+, +. Sandusky. Ohio ’ — & 

















vo Th TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Fege EVEN though the directions on 

this page are formal, the child 
will do well to follow them exactly. 
Then he can invent his own way of 
making a Santa Claus face, and later 
he may originate funny and fierce 
faces. The work shown on this page 
may open the way for much pleasure 
by inspiring the child to begin to 
make masks. 


Page AFTER making the tree on this 

page and the fireplace shown on 
page 34, some children will like to 
make paper furniture and arrange it 
in an open box standing on its side to 
represent a room. Children in fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades sometimes 
enjoy making little scenes represent- 
ing early American, English, Dutch, 
or Swedish interiors, and many other 
things. 


Poge THESE angels will help chil- 

dren to make original Madonna 
compositions, and later they will be 
able to draw fairies. 

Children naturally draw very short 
arms on pictures of children. The 
drawing of these angels will help 
children to correct this mistake. 

The faces of the angels help in 
drawing simple faces. The child likes 
a suggestion of a face better than a 
plain circle. 


Pages 
26 


uss, THE figure of Santa Claus at 


the top of page 26 may be 
changed into a woman or a man lean- 
ing over to take the hands of a child 
sitting on the floor, or a girl or a boy 
bending over to touch a pet. 

To enrich the drawing at the top 
of page 27, post on the bulletin board 
pictures of fireplaces taken from old 
Christmas cards. The children may 
be encouraged to look at the pictures 
as they draw. 


Pages 


223%, BOYS like to make presents 


of wood. Such gifts seem 
more real than things made of pa- 
per. The boys and also the girls like 
to make useful presents. A high 
standard of workmanship should be 
aimed for. 

Page 32 will help the children to 
make the figures on the gift at the 
top of page 28, and will help in mak- 
ing letters and figures on many other 
gifts as well. (Continued on page 5) 
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HELPING OTHERS 
TO HEALTH 


his Christmas—be a partner in 

a great life-saving campaign, 
Use plenty of Christmas Seals on 
your letters and packages. They 
are gay, colorful . . . and what's 
more important . .. they spread 
a message of Tuberculosis control 
and prevention that is vital to 
the good health of us alll 
Since 1907, the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals has done its share 
in helping to reduce the death 
rate from Tuberculosis by 75%! 
Complete eradication is now in 
sight! But no one is safe from Tu- 
berculosis until everyone is safe. So 
help yourself—by helping others! 










BUY 


CHRIST MAS| 











Your Guide to 


All New Records 


Che record supp!ement is your 
« oall new releases an 
contains the kind of matens 


FRE 


One Specimen Cop: 1e 
Gramophone Shop EC ORD 
SUPPLEMENT, a monthly re 
view of the recorded music 

Every teacher interested in 
recorded music should have 
thie impartial, frank, informa 

tive booklet of reviews appear- stiff « 
ing the first of each month. 


RECORD IMPORTS 


Famous Polydor Series 


you wil! want te 
the new ree 
companies 





overed rin fh = in a to » pre 
serve your year's supply 





Brand new English records never before sold at these @ 
prices. Surfaces superior to domestic records Finest artes 
and « orchestras in outstanding classics 10-inch re i] 
7ic. Send today for new free catalog containing hundreds of 
= ctione suitable for your Ch B mone eche ol exercines, assem 

yy programe, wae ic appre« jation classes Also folk songs, 


, en, etc te NOW! 


Gramophone Shop, Ine. 
18 East 48th St. New York City 











XMAS ART - 


Our BIG, FAMOUS Christmas Package 
Work is ready! These ready mace t 
posters are made of colored paper v 





patterns attached Our package 
Decorations, Greetings, Santa Clau loys 
many other Christmas ideas You can’t be wit 
out it! All ready for your class work Sent 
$1.00 postpaid 

PRIMARY ART COMPANY 
Box 162 So. Chicago. lil. 











ANN MARIE’S ART ont 
CHRISTMAS PACKET 50! 
Spec ial art pieces for Chris umes. HKeautiful Christmas Poster 
(12x18 inches), Christmas Window Pix tures, ss . ristmas Bases t 


and a NE We ina DIFFERENT Christ mas a 

ed in the December packet of TEACHE -" is L ANS mh e mont thiy 
art service for busy teachers. This pack contains the 
regular features, such as the Health B jac skbe vard Border an¢ 
Seat Work. 

Send 50c right away for the Christmas Packet and our spec® 
offer to you. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 
5932 Newburg Ave., Dept.901, Chicago 
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Many Finish in 2 Years 


res 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. E aig lent to 


H 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to college. e. Brae el ree 
texts supplied, Diploma awarded. Credit for H - sub) in reque 
completed. ‘Single subjects if demred. Free Bulletin © 


merican School, Dpt. 4-923, Drexel at 58th, Chio# 
a 





The Washington Boulevard Hospits 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 5-b* pur dut] 
Pleasant living quarters. H. 8S. Geadeates ts) average 
Latin—Chemistry essential. Maintenance free Wr 
for bulletin a 3 ba particulars and requirements 


RECTOR SCHOOL OF eeunaee 


NG 
2449 Ww. Washington Boulevard, Dept. N. 1. Chicas® — 














Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 
)) classes and clubs. Attractive prices- 
Finest quality, gold plated, silver, etc 
Over 300 designs. 

Write Dept 4, METAL ARTS CO., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 





How to decorate burnt wood etchings 
glorified glass, plaques, mirror pit tures, = A 
per and brass craft, etc. Write for catale oe I 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., cmicas! 
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The Economy Chart Outfit Handwork in This | GIFT .- TO 
— only $1.00 — mapnerndy depen HR YOURSELF ano 
(Continued from page 4) T 0 0 T H E R S 
P a - ° = —_ 
33° sethaige Prscee, A this Page pe 
fol Prong ee ee =_ THIS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
a folder pad to be put near the tele- ere is a 
phone on which to jot down notes. = porters de Luxe. 
The idea of cutting designs from one . gee, df 
* pattern of wallpaper and then pasting pasta ese get 
h your friends, to co- 
7 them on wallpaper of another design sendin: oni aunt 
n is full of possibilities. It appeals to i your pupils at Christmas 
y children who cannot paint designs. || time—the perfect gift. with Your Own Name 
$ This nationally advertised 
Word and Letter , S$ nationally advertise 
d _ Cards are 2 inches eoase OUR clementary-school art Wearever De Luxe fountain pen HERE 
| a a curriculum should have in it has everything you could ask. The 
e . . ~ ' 
° 17x23 inches. some time for paper cutting. The two-tone iridium pen point insures Onl) 
angel design will help the children perfect, long life writing. The barrel is 
if The Economy Chart Outjit, priced at onl who wish to cut stained-glass window large to provide generous capacity, It is 
e $1.00, eee a oe a a designs and put angels on the. win — — 2 —— a against 
for holding letter and word cards; a suppl) ‘ elect in cons i : 
h of 275 an ecards and several alphabets of dows. Some more capable children rial And ope eee 8 por pon > oF mote EACH IN ANY 
st -mall and capital letters--enouvh to build will be able to originate a Madonna : ‘ QUANTITY 


an extensive primary reading vocabulary ; 








Here is a gift that will be long appreciated. 




























n indexed filing box for keeping the suggested by this angel. | INK 
and an ine oa hen || Please use the coupon below and send cash 
J- ards in order all put up in a compact, j . SUPPLY 
‘ attractive packaye. Such an outfit ia india- Page ORIGINAL children who look || ™2° order or check with each order. VISIBLE 
pensable in the teachin of sentence build- 33 eee ae Order today. 
i} iny, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight at this page will want to make 
rendiny = chet ic o b gg sre : all sorts of ornaments by painting such SEND 50c EACH 
<== meabhs or comprenenston nb rough ‘ ‘ , é 
e lo” exercises. can also be things as jumping jacks, toy monkeys, 
be “iy ““ : iN tit eal a ‘tor prites in { a phi * \ ul : k wa ; t , eee nen a ee mas wre Tope — 
wi as & pulle ‘ WOE i anc y g Ss. i . ‘ - 
.) directions. The chart is so constructed ho j : P ill be ; ‘ Y { 487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. GUARANTEED IRIDIUM PEN 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand sage ¢ them wi x» TO Choose paper o 
§ chart as well as «a wall chart. The outtit different colors and paint areas Of |P------- ee ge ee He ee Ke Ke eee ee mgm ee were ee 
s extreme flexible net, 8 possible — " 
~y > wre yin yrs be ples co | other colors. Those who do not have |; UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Dept. 1, 487 Broadway, New York City 
o bh up 2 o any) oup Oo sho - ¥ 
— yrams, words, or sentences desired. The [| paints can paste the parts. it Check 
type used is standacd chart siz. bm a | r I am enclosing Money Order tor $ 
4] and letter cards are two inches high. The Po : . | 
ards dimension of the two charts combined is 7 Phil little sketch pust above |! ; Cash 
i your is 2 a , rere oe & cng 2 the text will help the children || FOR WHICH PLEASE SEND ME FOUNTAIN PENS 
Mnem anc container with directions for int ‘ree, . . . my wy . rel 
mater oop sgeeninanirr in grades six and seven to draw a fire- || PRINTED AS PEK. ATTACHED LIST OF NAMES 
sheet place in perspective. They can then |! qin 
hang » ‘ 3 j 
7 Hall & McCreary Company draw other things in the same sort c iii . 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago of position. rr 
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‘HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


1 Greeting Cards 








Some children will like so much the 
idea of folding up the little scene 
that they will want to try to make 
original ones. 


iWE 


Town or City 





State 





CARRY A FULL LINE 


AT ON] 


OF 


i. 4 








THE “ 
CLNT BACH FOR 50 OR MORE. 


INSTRUCTOR” wo MINIATURE 


POSTVPAID 


COLORED PICTURES 


Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study 

















Ke } Tree Ornements Page SOME children may like to 
" Room Decorations ¢; 35 ; ictures 
a } substit ule brass, copper, sheet 
— RD SND aluminum, or tin for the wood from ONE CENT SILK, 3 x 314, for 60 or more, TWO CEN' 
“ ” . “ ” e : 4 ty Ss orioo or there 
} Totem” Construction and “‘Totem ¢ which these triptychs are made. Also Miniature COLORED Pictures, many of them ap 
} Poster papers are used. When Christmas is OVer, some chil- proximately 3'4 x 4! ime hes ONE CENT and TWO 
: x ‘ CENTS each for 60 cents’ werth or more, Assorted as 
} Look for the Totem design and the t dren may like to make designs for desired. All postpiid 
} colorful Rainbow package. wees A sample Perry Pieture of the ONE CENT and TWO 
} Color chart and name of ; photo folders. j b . “ CENT — and a sample 8 at COLORED Picture 
fe “ 4 > bd f , ,’ ' ‘ ” str ” t ome r\ a \ ‘ Co ree "iets ah 
with } Nearest distributor on request. ( Screens may be made y hinging a ~ Posse A Is Bass ad en acne . a 1 Pietur 
ent for } BERMINGHAM & PROSSER co together three different boards. CATALOGUE: of the Ps rry Pictures 1600 small i!lustra- 
} 10. 40th § $0 Se. $ m tions in the Catalozue, and two Perry Pietures, for 15 
. it. i ©. Sangamon St. | Ruyedael ents in coin or stamp 
P , 1¢ - ° 
go. Hil. } New York City Chicago, illinois ¢ | 36 CHILDREN who have ¥ Order Perry Pictures NOW sor Christuws tists, A choice Se The Perry Pictures Company 
— SFR FR FS CRF FO FR FR FR FR FS FE FRR FR FETE TE TO tience w ill like to make this ietures, not eee ra, J cents, Ten Mevent stamps ¢ wt Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
— : : wreath from cut paper. Others will 
LY A New “Portfolio of 2Art be inspired to paint a wreath, I ASS PINS EDALS 
dc! and Gandwork Alaterial A very effective wreath may be cut 
» Poster . ‘ . by pupils of ezrades two and three. Hs;> C17 Each Doz 
SS) Designs for Window Decorations) te. circle om geocm paper. ‘The Soom: 
ae Draw a circle on green paper. len 4, Weld Plated 
rier 08d and Othe Art Projects draw the leaves around the circle, | ey Ar 
ner [ | and the candle. Cut out the wreath. — 
. PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH INK =—|_—s The bell and holly leat can be Ring R 525 
——— drawn by first-grade children. Steriing 3 ‘ 
~~ ne / Ster tiver, WAKE ten %.7 7 
— — we - -s INK t. Solid tole wo SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins, 
8, i “cLo- OFSGAS oR . . if 7 . - 
‘seh Slt taches im siee’ supple .  Fgg° THE upper left design on this gitistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E 
inches in size, supply istic eda adge Co. ulton . ept. » Ve 
Years — for art work and WINDOW i page may be used asa starting 5 . ° P ’ New York, N.Y 
andwork appropriate to « ; Th -acher might Say 
: : 4 ay . 
jent tore 9 special days and correlat- | NS point, ie teac cr R mg 7? N B 
wear | MK with the variou DECORATIO i “Wouldn't it be fun if everyone in ew. . The Instructor ook of 
on reque” school subjects. A S22. seo O1MeR ART PRODECTS, . . | 
Chicas page Teacher's Manus! ' the class would try to paint an ever- ‘PROGRAM SELECTIONS FOR ALL THE YEAR 
— prese Coss dates ana . 
spits nr 7 sont ig ro salad saa green branch, and place on it the | 
hour dut? Suggests other interesting kind of ornaments each child likes A full assortment of proyram material for auditorium ind classroom presentation is given in this 
averse? — blackboard borders | >" new volume, including 46 plays, pageants, pantomimes, and operettas (70 pages:, 24 pawes of music, 
Wr toon, anda displays | best! and 20 payes of revitutions, all carefully selected from issues of THE 
eis, and cut-paper pie- The . “e . » be , INSTRUCTOK since 1933. Holidays and other special occasions observed b 
Wine tures. Many of the de- The same procedure may be us d the schoola are well anmenied and "due station te ziven tes nc h of the 
Bo, “ZnS May be traced on plywood and cut out with with each of the other designs. various grade levela—primary, middle, and upper. 


t 4 Jixsaw, 


or they may | ized as necdlewor . ’ 
patterns, y ty be utilized as needlework A comprehensive Index lists th 








New ideas are suggested for invita ired de level contents according to number of character 
tions entesen Se ee a eee required, grade level, season fur use, type of subject matter (historical, fanci- 
yee Faget of Be Pege CHILDREN who make orna- ful, character-building, and so on), and adaptability of subject matter (to 
lany ee = dies ae - large or amall groups; to simple or more elaborate presentation). The 10- 
ino ba sovial eee be $ —— ments tor their trecs derive page Introduction, in which akitled Pine ably suncteal iene el Effective 

ns, ne —¢ r - ley : ; . ; 
pired by them ty cain aak. teaiin ~ a much pleasure as they work. Some Play Production, Assembly Programs, and Creative Drama, will be helpful d 
and manual put t : foli : es to anyone who ia faced with the responsibility of bringing pupils before au- 
Price, $] 00, post aid. a ' a ce. — o 7 will Save tin foil, transparent cellu diences. Among: the topies discussed are: How to Go About It; Practical 
when added t - oi hg a; — : : f cre Stage Properties; Assembly Preparatio nm; Developing Pantomimes; Writing 
INSTRUCTOR yay arte? which includes THE} Jose tissue, or bits of crepe paper to Gur Gan Piss. 208 come, GU & TK tnvken, Ghvener puget coven. 
F A. use, The results may have no resem- ay: $1.00, postpaid. Only 80 cents, postpaid, when added to an order 
seh whic lud : 
- A. Owen Publishing Company, | lance to those shown here, but the a ee en 
. e . . 
Dansville, N. Y. age will have inspired them. IFA. OWEN PUBLISHIN Y, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
’ 
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YOU CAN AFFORD THIS UNIQUE 


XMAS 
GIFT 


For Every 
STUDENT 











A Genuine 


Sf MAGIC 
a7 = MULTIPLYING 
PENCIL.... 


less than 10c each 


Think of it! A truly fine 
refill pencil with the PLUS 
FEATURE of a revolving mul- 
tiplication table 
use that your pupile will learn 
the complete multiplication 
table, from 2 to 12, while playing. 
Attractively packed. 


such fun to 


Only 8 cach postpaid in lots of 20 or 
more. Send check or money 
order with Prompt shipment. 


imprinted with Individual Name 7c each extra. 


APEX PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. Y 


142 West 24th Street, New York City 


BIG CHRISTMAS ONLY 
ART PACKAGE--- $1.00 


Have the best deco- 
rated room Get 
the new Xmas art 
package. Contains 
actual! size material 
and simple inatruc- 
tions for making 
a big ILLUMI 
NATED CHRIST- 
MAS WINDOW 
PICTURE, size 16 


cash, 
order. 

















oan Se Ge EN in. x 21 in Also 
Diaminated pictore sire 16 x 21 in : . 

large Christmas 

poster, small posters, window decorations, black 


board borders, Christmas gift designs for either paper 

or scroll saw All material needed for Christmas 

reproduced on correct color paper. 

ORDER EARLY! Send for complete package $1.00 postpaid 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 

Box 508-B Park Ridge, Ill. 

















poiscoun % 
Original muragraphed paintings at sen- 
eational savings! Figures ef history and 
legend every classroom needs (Robin 
Hood, Joan of Arc, ete.) Accepted by 
leading educational suthorities Cerrect in 
detail, colorful! 2 tf. z 8 % Mew Low Prices. 
SEND FOR Send today for catalog showing pictures 
FREE and apecia! discount prices. 

CATALOG Cc. @. DUNPHY COMPANY 

225 W. Minols St., Dept. 1202, Chicago, Mm, 


APPLICATION $700 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'¢x34 guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


ELECTION IS OVER, GET A 
1941 GOVERNMENT JOB 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U. 8. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, 
with short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L229, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book with list 
of positions for teachers. You will get full par- 
ticulars telling how te qualify for appointment. 


FREE 


25,000 books of all 
publishers listed in our 46th 
Annual! Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest “‘best sellers,’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1941 cataiog, “Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY éo., Dept. 129, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 


Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 


Shows how to make “Care of 
Teeth’’ a fascinating pupi!-pas 
time. Full of teeching material. 
Send 10c for copy 
will send EE catalog of dental 
health materia! listing booklets 


Bove eia, 202 [ays Supertorst. 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Made From Your Own Snapshots 
Send negative and 10e for sample and full information. 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS 
Box 31-C Glens Falls, N. Y. 


















BARGAIN CATALOG 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


‘sy 


For THE READING TABLE 





ALEXANDER’S 
Knight. 
120 pp. 
S Co., Inc. 


BirtHpay, by Marjorie 
Illustrated by Howard Simon, 
Cloth. $1.50. E. P. Dutton 
New York. 


Filled with the whimsicalities that 
delight young children, this story of 
Alexander, the prancing, bluc-spotted 
horse, and his close friends, Aloysius, 
the clown, and Penney, the Scotch 
guardsman, makes fine Christmas 
reading. The presence of Santa Claus 
lends an additional seasonal touch. 


BABAR AND FATHER CHarisTMAs, by 
Jean de Brunhoff, author and illustrator. 
Translated from the French by Merle 
Haas. Unpaged. Boards, $3.00. Ran- 
dom House. New York. 


A good holiday story for young 
children is this sixth in the series of 
tales of Babar, the elephant. It re- 
lates Babar’s journey from his king- 
dom of sunshine and butterflies to 
the mountain of Father Christmas. 
The extra-size pages, written in script 
and profusely illustrated, will make 
this a child’s treasured volume. 


A Concu SHect ror Motty, by Lucille 


Wallower, author and illustrator. Un- 
paged. Cloth. $2.00. David McKay 
Company. Philadel phia. 


Molly was fascinated by Captain 
Tucker, his cat Alexander who liked 
olives, and his sweet-sounding conch 
shell which he blew when passing the 
canalboat that was Molly’s home. 
How Molly was rewarded with a 
conch shell makes a fine story of the 
1880's for eight- to ten-year-olds. 


THe Grey Goose or Kitnevin, by 


Patricia. Lynch. Illustrated by John 
Keating. 285 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 


Told by one who has in her blood 
the enchantment of the Emerald Isle, 
this story of Betsy, the little gray 
goose who goes off adventuring to 
the Fair, and, with her companion, 
Sheila, sees many strange people and 
places, opens to older children the 
beauty and fantasy of Irish literature. 


Tue Snow House, by Marian Johnston. 
Illustrated by Marion Downer. 33 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York, 

Children of second-grade age will 
enjoy this wintertime story with its 
rhythmic sentences and appealing il- 
lustrations. The fascination and 
wonder which a snowstorm holds for 
little children is beautifully presented. 


Twin Seats, by Inez Hogan, author and 
illustrator. Unmpaged. Boards. $1.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 


Slip and Slide are little twin seals, 
and Matka is a young Eskimo lad 
who is happy to have Slip for a pet. 
He is overjoyed when Slip, after a 
runaway adventure, returns, bringing 
his loyal twin. Story and pictures 
alike will please children who are learn- 
ing to read. (Continued on page 7) 





ouvenir Booklets for Christmas 


THE IDEAL GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Appropriate + 


Pleasing + 


Inexpensive 


Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colo,, 


Santa 
Claus 
Design 
No. 23 


Coasting 
Design 
No. 31 


Christ- 
mas 
Tree 
Design 
Na. 32 


Yuletide 
Design 
No. 24 


a A Ncw 
Cum ECTINGS 





*& Your booklets may be made up with 
one or assorted designs as you choose, 


Photo of Yourself, Your Pupils o, 
Your School on Inside Front Cove, 


of Each Booklet, If Ordered 




















STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


IZE 3% x 5% inches with cover of whit 

pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
the six designs shown at left will appear ir 
colors. Inside there are eight pages, on tw 
of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number 
township (or village or city), county, state 
date, names of teacher, school officers ani 
all of your pupils. The six other pages cor 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments. Al 
of the inner pages are attractively printe 
in two colors. If so ordered, your phot 
graph or that of your pupils or school w 
be mounted on the inside front cover of each 
booklet. Each booklet is tied with a dainty 
silk cord and is accompanied by a trans 
parent glaze envelope in which it may be 
enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25 
Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75 
Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS 
(Without Special Printing) 


HESE are just the same as the Style “A 

Booklets described above except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, et 
on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and schovol, the grade, and name of pupil t 
whom presented. There are also two pages I! 
which the pupil may write the names of | 
schoolmates or have them write their name: 
for him as they would in an autograph book 
The five other pages contain 
poems and sentiments. This style is als 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils 
or school, if so ordered. Each booklet is tie 
with a silk cord and accompanied by a trans 
parent glaze envelope in which it may be en 
closed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in anj 

quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25 

Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 





. The two or more 
Discount on Club Orders When two of tie 
orders together, a discount of 10 per cent from th 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 

of either a Style “A” or Style “B 


A Sample booklet made up with any one of th 
cover designs you choose, together with a specimet 
photograph, will be sent for three cents in stamp 


: . Give the style 
Instructions for Ordering (6) 0. a guar 
tity desired. Then give name and number of eac 
cover design selected and state how many booklet 
you wish made up with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or print th 
name of school, district number, township (or V* 
lage or city), county, state, date, names of teacher 
school board and pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, = 
us any good Kodak print or other photograp’ 
securely wrapped, and with your name and address 
on the back. We will make a reproduction of ! 
for each souvenir and return the original uninjureé 


Order Early 


as early as possible and thus make sure of h 
your booklets for presentation at the proper time 


promptly, we urge that you © ae 
aving 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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*@ NEW WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES TO ADD RADIANT COLOR AND 
CHRISTMAS ATMOSPHERE TO YOUR CLASSROOM: 


— «Cathedral Windows 


These attractive decorations, hung in the windows of 
your classroom or home, add color and Christmas atmos- 
phere. Made of transparent parchment paper, printed 
in rich Old Master colors, with leaded glass effect, their beauty is an inspi- 
ration and a lasting art appreciation impression. Each window is 1114,” 
high, 8!/,” wide, framed with heavy black cardboard, insuring durability. 


ONLY 


(Ox: 


= Each in Lots 
| of 30 





Christmas Lantern 








- Give Cathedral Windows to Your Pupils for Christmas 


te New and different, these beautiful, artistic transparencies will delight little folks—and their parents too 
you for a Cathedral Window means a cheerier Christmas in any home—and they’ll brighten many future Yuletides. 
a qOrder Cathedral Windows NOW for pupils’ remembrance and your own classrooms. You will be delighted 
and with their intriguing design and luminous beauty—and they will be serviceable for years to come. 

‘A Four subjects: MADONNA AND CHILD THE NATIVITY CHRISTMAS CAROL THE ANGEL 
a Price List: Per set of four windows = $0.50 postpaid 

wi Twelve windows (3 sets) 1.35 ” 

a Thirty windows, assorted si 3.00 = 

int} 

Ans 

93 


... the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National Art 

15 Society as used by them in connection with their Nation- 
wide radio program, “Art for Your Sake.” 

Each portfolio contains sixteen magnificent color repro- 

ductions of great Masterpieces, approximately 11” x 14”, 

large enough to show details for class study. The 48 


tn. Masterpieces in the three portfolios comprise a history of 
ete painting from the Renaissance down to the present day. 
ices 

- Each portfolio includes complete text of Art Apprecia- 


re tion lessons for the pictures, with biographical essay on 
the life of each artist, as well as critical comments on the 














bis techalewes of each PORTFOLIO 1: American—Twentieth Century; Italian Renais- 
mes echnique Of each. sance; Renaissance in Northern Europe; Baroque Painting 
00k The Art Appreciation lessons are illustrated with repro- periy 0 we ke, ~ eee English Painting; French Ro- | 
‘ate I . ; : : Coco; assicism anc omanticism 
als ductions (in black and white) of other famous works by poORTFOLIO 3: Realism and Impressionism; Post-Impression- 
pils the artists represented in each portfolio. The general ism; European—Twentieth Century; Contemporary American 
— character of the prints as grouped in each portfolio is indi- Price, each portfolio $1.00 postpaid 
en cated by the general subject summary at right. Three portfolios 3.00 sa 
an ° . . . 
Timely Cut-Outs for Holiday and Winter Projects MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 
95 4 4496 -A step forward in the ® 
7 \ SANTA CLAUS evolution of easy, decora- 
, ; tive poster making. It 
CUT-OUTS contains four beautiful cut- 
- “ 4363--Contains 8 sheets of ed po ge RnR 
thei designs printed on good each -Lincoln and Wash- 
1 the ‘ard stock, size 11 x 17, in- ington. Printed outlines on 
cluding the village church, the construction paper back- 
ope | the sleigh with reindeer, ground serve as a pasting 
b the the glorious Christmas tree, guide for the various de- 
a the snow-laden hemlocks, tails. All smal! sections are printed on separate colored papers —ready for 
a happy children and their cutting and pasting. When made up, these four posters form a handsome 
mps 3 bag e toys, the village houses and frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high. 
P : j Vase all the incidentz to create . H > 
e 0 a El dais Gs thy ha gh ho Postpaid, $0.60 
uae , : Xmas. Put up in strong — <9 = «ae ae ae eee eee oe ee ee — << —<—= aa 
et portfolio with sheet of directions. Size 11% x 18 inches. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Pestest=?, $0.60 «as am at Gen Gb am aes a se ee 


= ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ve | wie =: 6 aS. idea to be used in congue For $ enclosed, send the following: 

ire oe Rf Be NR 5, pq| Northland its people, their 4 | 12 30 Cathedral Windows 
| Ciieht sheets of eucouts  A®t for Your Sake [1] [2] [3] $1.00 each 
ce | ing Eukine mcm, women, 00" Santa Claus Cut-Outs 60c 
~< ee Eskimo Village Cut-Outs 60¢ 
ne boats. weapons uscd. Gives Mid-Winter Holiday Posters 60¢ 
TY Northinga habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the far Name............ : 

Postpaid, $0.60 Address... 
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(Continued from page 6) 


A Wor.p oF Stories FOR CHILDREN, 
edited by Barrett H. Clark and M. 
Jagendorf. Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
844 pp. Cloth. $3.47. The Bobbs 
Merrill Company. Indianapolis. 

This volume of more than two 
hundred carefully graded stories for 
children of all ages contains “only the 
inescapable standard classic tales.” 
Printed in easy-to-read type, the 
book, which is both for the children’s 
own use and for reading aloud by the 
teacher, is a one-volume library of 
fairy tales, folk tales, and legends. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Berore We Reap, by William S. Gray 
and Marion Monroe, 48 pp. Paper. $.32. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago. 

This book is designed to clarify 
and extend experiences of children 
with toys, pets, home situations, and 
so on. Under the teacher’s direct 
supervision beginners can, with this 
book, progress easily and rapidly in 
visual discrimination, muscular-visual 
co-ordination and in the physical hab- 
its that pertain to reading. 


LEARNING NumBers 1—25, ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING BY 1’s, ADDING AND SuB- 
TRACTING BY 2’s, ADDING AND SUBTRACT- 
ING BY 3's, ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 
BY 0's. From 25 fo 40 pages each, Paper. 
$.10 each. Milrose Publishing Co. Neu 
York. 

In extremely simple form, these 
books present various arithmetic con- 
cepts for beginners. The numerals 
up to 25, and addition and subtrac 
tion problems as indicated in the 
titles, are illustrated with appropri 
ate numbers of duplicate figures or 
objects; for example, “six bells plus 
one bell equals seven bells.” 


For THE TEACHER 


ne Saucy Sartor AND OTHER Dram 
ATIZED Batiaps, by Alice M. G. White 
and Janet E. Tobitt. Ilustrated by John 
Rawdon, 185 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 

Pupils even as young as ten years 
of age who have a flair for the dra- 
matic will enjoy the staging, music, 
and dancing which accompany the 
production of these fifteen ballads, 
The director will find detailed infor- 
mation about costuming, action, and 
so on, for each ballad. 


SCHOOLMASTER OF YESTERDAY, 64 


Millard Fillmore Kennedy and Alvin F., 


Harlow. Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
359 pp. Cloth. $2.75. Whittlesey 
House. New York. 


A delightfully informal chronicle 
of schoolmastering in the Middle 
West over the period 1820-1919 is 
contained in these memoirs by the 
third of the teaching Kennedys. All 
began teaching in Indiana district 
schools before they were of age. 
With mellow humor and keen in- 
sight, the author looks back over the 
days from frontier times when there 
were neither textbooks nor profes- 
sional requirements, up to the begin- 
ning of present-day pe dagogy. 
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A WORLD WIDE RADIO STATION 
DEVOTED TO CULTURE AND EDUCATION 
FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


An Idea Is Born: after the Peace Conference twenty-two years 
ago, a young radio engineer, Walter S. Lemmon, was serving as Special 
Radio Officer on the staff of President Wilson. Inspired with the jolting 
need for sowing understanding directly between the people of the 
nations .... he determined to use the newly developing science of radio. 
It was not until the discovery of radio short-waves, which instantly 
girdle the earth, that his idea could become a reality. By 1935, the use 
of new receiving sets with short-wave dials had spread into millions 
of homes. The vehicle was ready .... the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation was launched. 


Realized: Such an original concept of radio, completely apart from 
the commercial broadcasting systems, attracted the assistance of Har- 
vard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston University, Tufts 
and other educational institutions. The Rockefeller Foundation soon 
helped financially. The Christian Science Monitor made available its 
international news service so that the broadcasts would include unbiased 
surveys of world affairs. 


The Listeners: More than 8 million sets with short-wave dials in 
the United States; more than two million in Europe; more than one 
million in Latin America. . . 

As the fog of propaganda and censorship rolls over more and more 
nations, WRUL broadcasts—bearing truth, and encouragement for 
the ideals of Democracy—become more and more indispensable. 

You can hear these broadcasts. If you have any type of short-wave 
set, dial the indicated wavelengths. 

You can help these broadcasts. Your dollar bill pinned to the coupon 
below enrolls you as a member for 6 months in the World Wide Listen- 
ers’ League, an organization of people who wish to share in spreading 
WRUL’s constructive influence. 


But more than that. your dollar bill is your own message of hope, 
your own whisper of encouragement to the far-away thousands who are 
oppressed . . . . oppressed but not crushed. Hoon't vou please help now? 


DIAL CHART 


Megacycles 
6 7 8 $ 0 WW 28 4 16 


Lirerrtrist F I) | a on See eR EEE | 
A 
WRUL (15.13) 
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TYPICAL 
BROADCASTS 
Harvard Series 
Tues., 9 P.M. 


World Affairs 
Wed. 9 PM. 


Friendship Bridge 
Daily at 5 P.M. 


WORLD WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION 


UNIVERSITY CLUB 
Boston, Mass. 


Iam enclosing $1.00 for a 6 months’ mem 


bership in the World Wide 
League. I am to receive the full schedule 
of broadcasts 


of the World 


Listeners’ 


each month and each issue 
Wide Listener. 
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Name Basic English 
Daily at 2:30 PM. 
Street Living Literature 
Sunday 3:30 PM. 
City 
” “The School Bell Rings” 
s Second and Fourth 
tate 


PM. 


Sat. 7:00 
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special help 
is yours, 


with Radio’s voice in your classroom. Up-to-date teachers every: 
where are stimulating interest, building higher grades with modern 
Lafayette Receivers. This 7-tube, 3-band, AC Superhet is especially 
adapted to classroom use. Domestic and foreign broadcasts, long 
and short wave, (including Station WRUL) come in with startling 
@ FF clarity. Striking new highs in beauty and tone fidelity, this splen- 





Pee ss eee es eee _ 
LAFAYETTE RADIO CORP. 


. did Lafayette Radio is an overwhelming school favorite . . . because 
B Dope, 66-100 Sixth Ave. New York, N. ¥. ‘ of many outstanding features, and because of its amaz- 
§ oF 901 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ml. q . $2095 
i O I enclose $ . Rush my order gp ia tow cont... Model C117. . . Complete, only 

C) Please Rush FREE Catalog 

™. ae i FREE CATALOG Lafayette’s great new catalog lists many 
! anounse standout radio values: table models, portables, consoles and 
i ay phono-radio combinations- for classroom and home alike. Be sure 


‘ae 4 
Oe ee oe oe oe ee ee es ee 0 get your FREE copy! Tear out and mail the coupon TODAY. 


' 
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THE SCHOOL BELL 
—— RINGS —— 


8 HOW many of you are listening 

to THe Instructor broadcasts? 
Hands up! That's splendid! Each 
semimonthly appearance of our radio 
series finds an increasing number of 
teachers eagerly tuning in on short- 
station WRUL, for fifteen 
minutes of discussion about the prob- 
lems of a typical clementary school 
teacher. 

Summarizing these programs up to 
the present, Miss Mason, an imaginary 
teacher with a real personality, has 
learned about fire prevention from 
the local fire chief, discussed science 
teaching with an interested parent. 
utilized the resources of her com 
munity in developing a unit on 
colonial life, and conducted a meet- 
ing for the discussion of problems in 
teaching reading. 

Two outstanding features of Trt 
INsiRUCTOR have, in this pleasantly 
informal fashion, been dramatized— 
our ten-page Illustrated Unit of 


wave 





bis eal 


we are dramatizing some of the ip. 
teresting features of the Illustrated 7 
Unit for January, “How Does th. | 
Surface of the Earth Change?” }, 
Glenn O. Blough. 

Station WRUL, as you may know, © 
is the voice of the World Wik © 
Broadcasting Foundation, whose aim © 
is the spread of culture and knowl. 
edge throughout the world. One of 
the many significant efforts of this 
noncommercial organization is th 
World Radio University, which pro. 
vides for its listeners courses on th 
college level, taught by professor 
from leading institutions of highe 








: T. 3 
learning. Tit INstRUCTOR is happy 203 } 
to represent the field of elementar 
education in co-operation with this — 
Foundation. ‘ 

Other WRUL programs inclu& AR 
nonpartisan news broadcasts, musical TWO GR 
programs, friendship broadcasts w | 
foreign nations, forum discussions on PP nn 
world topics, and lessons in Basi Holiday 
; ° and pictur 
English. pattern at 

Station WRUL is the most power —, 
ful station in the world devoted ex solve your 
clusively to educational broadcasting pane 
Walter S$. Lemmon, the president and 8 


founder, strove for years to realize his 
ideal of a nonprofit, noncommercial 
use of radio. The Foundation is sup 
ported by donations from humanitar 
an organizations and by many small 
contributions from grateful listeners 
who thus become members of th 








World Wide Listeners’ League. : 

To extend further che usefulness | 
of our series, we have arranged w 
provide a copy of the script of each 
broadcast 
quests it. 


Work, and “Your Counselor Service,” 
the department through which you 
secure the advice of authorities on 
your individual teaching problems. 
On November 23, our imaginary 
teacher will welcome parents to an 


who te- | 
your request & 


free to 


Address 


anyone 


exhibit of art work done in her [!t# INsrxecror, Editorial Depart 
grade. The program will be based on =P Dansville, N.Y. We shall | 
“Art Questions Answered,” the col- value any comments you care | 


make about the broadcasts. 


umn in “Your Counselor Service” 
which is conducted by Jessie Todd. 
The December 14 broadcast will be 
devoted to a program about music, 
including questions and answers 
from the department, “Your Music 
Counselor,” conducted by Haydn M. 





You may obtain a copy of the scrip! 
for any of our first four broadcasts 
by writing to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
When you write, tell us which scripts 
you would like, and please let us have 











GIFT 





Morgan. For the December 28 4P- —- your opinion of our new radio series A 
pearance of “The School Bell Rings, 
101 F 
un 
PAPER 
BINDING | 
° THE | 
THE INSTRUCTOR Radio Program 1216 Cab 


. 
“The School Bell Rings” 





Short-wave Station WRUL -Boston 
Second and Fourth Saturdays of Each Month 
7:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 





Dial { 6.04 Mc (49.6 m) in eastern U.S. 
‘*" 111.79 Mc (25.4 m) in western U.S. 


Programs 


\ “Art Questions Answered,” from “Your Counselor 


November 23 | Service,” in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


\ “Your Music Counselor,” from “Your Counselor 


December 14 | .. ice.” in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


\ “Our Changing Earth,” based on the Illustrated Unit 


December 28 | | sur INSTRUCTOR. Jeneary, 1941. 


——————! 
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all entertain- 

Ma ttas ment needs 

Vaudeville Acts for dramatic 

8 wr {ceSkits clubs,lodges, 

sche ols, etc., 

Free! and forevery 
occasion, 








Catalogue 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 


203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














ART BARGAINS 


TWO GREAT BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
for the price of one, Think of it! 

All Year Package consists of cardbourd cut-outs 

of every subject you will need during the whole year. 

Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 

and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 


pattern attached. Ready for uss Includes all the 
holidays. ; 
Biggest barvain on the market. Will completely 


solve your Art problems. Don't do without them. 
Send $1.00 for both packayes today. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
Box 53, Calumet City, Ilinois 


STAND UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


FOR CHEISIMAS GIFTS ANI PAK 
Mikes, RED ANIA atand nehes 
—_ ANYWHERE. on fis own feet: ha 
‘ $1 mm 6 uv » 00 
GIANI Kklh SANIA 
apecial envelope; ha 
ea. GIF Lor PARTY ASSOKIMENT. «6 





much afyer, om 


it or duore 





Balloons, biy variety, with Giant Santa 
$1.00 SAMULERK, BIG Senta and 
Standard Santas dimes. Price list tree 


WYANDOT Co. 


4 Xmas Gifts $5.00 


Do as ‘leachers every where are doing 

give Children’s PLAY MATE Maga 
zine to your little friends 4 to 14 for 
Christma it the best and cost 
80 little-see it on your News Stand 
or ask for Free Sample Copy 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GALION, OHIO 














GIFT SUGGESTION 


FOR THAT FRIEND 
WHO “HAS EVERYTHING 


101 FAMOUS POEMS 
IN GOLD STAMPED $1.00 


BLUR CLOTH COVER 
Par 
INI * 25c LEATHER $1.50 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago, tH. 
ensienes 


















Chena] 


APPLICATION ¢ 4 .00 
30 PHOTOS Ti 


Finest real photo copies, 
double weight, silk ‘not glossy) 
Made from any photo or print 
returned if not satisfied. 

returned unharmed. /l’rompt 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


size 2'4x3 
finis h. 
Money 
Original 
service, 





-_—_—— 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Holiday Parties . . $1.50 
Dorothy Glady 


Party -ugygestions for Thanksgiving 
Christraae and the New Year - com 
plete from favors. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


a Syuwer 


invitation to 














emeiate education for aes 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
cation uf lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu- 
r Plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
t hay’ also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 

ite for li ist of successful alumnae. 

College of Education 


Eons DEAN BAKER, Pres, Box 014-R EVANSTON, fit 


FF th 


Car 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment. Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teach- 
er with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. 
a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child: 
grade, the name and address of the 
school, and the teacher's name. Ad- 
dress contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe INstRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Use 


name and 


Trt SNow 

The snow came fluttering from the 
air, 

It seemed to be just everywhere. 

Falling gently, teathery white, 

[ love to watch it day or might. 

A snowy whit 
and helds, 

What a wonderful paintbrush Nature 
wields! 


coat covers houses 


Lakky Bukcuert, ird Grade 
Monttort School, Colbert, Wash. 
Mary Mapitis Ocorn, Teacher 


BELLS 


ring joy and peace; 
soft but do 


Ring out ye bells, 
Ring loud, ring 


cease, 


not 


Ring out once more on Christmas 
Day 

To those who journey on their way. 

Ring out ye bells, ring out and say, 


\ happy, happy Christmas Day. 


Ring out again from towers tall, 
From village church and belfry’s hall. 


On Christmas Day they will ring 
again 

For peace on earth, good will toward 
men. 
EMMA JFAN Coon, oth Grade 


Belle Vernon, Pa. 
Teacher 


LaGrange School, 


Jrsstp PLANIGAN, 


WINTER 


When winter's first snowflakes come 
scurrying down, 
And a blanket of white 

town, 
The children laugh and shout with 


covers the 


glee 
And call their comrades, 
see!” 


and 


“Come 


The attic is raided for skates and 
fur caps, 
sleds and for skis, 
winter wraps. 
Then off run the children with bright 
scarf and tassel 
To skate, ski, and slide 
outdoor castle. 
CHARLOTTE Wess, 7¢/ 
School No. 66, Buffalo, N.Y. 
EDNA SHERMAN, Teacher 


and for warm 


in the new 


Grade 































FRE for every Individualized 
With every order for 20 sets or 
more, full aize $1.25 bottle of WITH YOUR 


genuine SWEDISH FACE MF bd 
BATH or box of fragrant Pupil s Name on Each 
FACE POWDER. 
. & 8 THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT IS THIS SCHOOL 
NEATNESS KIT, with pupil's name in gilted script, 
made with Du Pont everlasting frb, leather in all 
colors. Contains SERVICE COMB, 4" DOUBLE 
CUT NAIL FILE and METAL CAPPED PENCIL 
Gentemen: 1 bave received the 
**Neatness Kite’’ and the Swedish 
Pace Bath and was much pleased with 


With every order 
for 10 to 20 seta, © 
full size 65e bot- / 4 
bn FACE i 1? 

FA ¢ 
P ‘ow DER. 


Dear Sire The Nestnesa Kits were 
wonderful. The children praised them 
each. Thank you and also for your YetY mach and bexides I find that they 
promptnes ine Ma: ton Jacobson, ‘ovk much neater at echool time. 

Cadott, Wis. Moutes Le «¢ Miller, New London, Win 


ONLY 12! Vy onty [4c 


each for 20 sets or more. Com- each for less than 20 sets. Com- 
plete with pupil's name on each, plete with pupil's name on each. 
MAIL US LIST OF PUPILS’ NAMES BOYS’ SEPARATE) AND YOUR REMITTANCE AT ONCE TO 


THE VIROZOL COMPANY, 462 East 167th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Specify 
Your 
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s—>CHRISTMAS BARGAIN!<— ; 


Both for | Issues CURRENT HISTORY & FORUM... . $3 


' $2. 25 Plus 


( CURRENT HISTORY’S WAR MAP .. 
CURRENT HISTORY & FORUM, the dynamie combination of two distin 


guished magazines. gives you casily the best and most provocative written 





sone 





on history-in-the-making. Now appearing twice-a-month, redesigned and 

regeared to the speed of today’s momentous events 

CURRENT HISTORY'S WAR MAP--4 feet lony—-2's feet wide -6 shades 
air and naval bases-—oil lines—-railroads- -air distances -cnlargements of 


DBoHsl cishHoeHoosScdwodto vo oocdton= hss bo 


the Mediterranean, the Near and Middle East, ete. Retailing every 
where at $1.00, 
| CURRENT HISTORY & FORUM 
366 Madison Ave., New York City 
Use I am coclosing $2.25 for which Loam te receive 24 issues (1 year) of 
- Current History & Porun and the War Map 
this | 
Nan 
Coupon |. 
Street 
| City tists 


SSR OS A SS AS SS GS OS NS I Os rs OS 


PDs Bie Pe Re Bs Mis ies Dd Das hs es Mas pw Wo Od Os oOo ho PoP Poo 


LET OS 
RY: 1 Oe 


Christmas Giving 
to Your Pupils 





Z 
yw 
Lf An 

Ideal 
Ay Lasting Gift 


This Matched Fin 
er-Fitting Pen and 
Pencil Set in choice 
of Red, Blue, Green, 
Silver or Variegated tin 





You Give the Pencil for 15¢ 


We ‘ll Give the Penholder ish, Sure to delight the 
N heart of every child 
to Match It FREE § This Special Zaner-Bloser 
“Share-with-You" Gift 
Oifer brings both Matched 
Both Packed Together in p XS \ Penholder and Pencil post 
Attractive Colorful Box paid, for only Lde, 


ya PENCILS 


BLOSER 


FINGER-FITTIN 


and PENS 





Restful Easy to Use improve Pupils’ Handwriting 
He py ti t problem tv Order Promptly Use the Coupon 
papel You Want " ing ! of all 1 
filease monet bianig hu i ust scpmrve thi bbag We take to frestru thi Shia Willis dou 
u cal ffor ‘ mething that sift) Offer Wher ven hn 
ent ae hi nite r ires] ily } i j i 
uur papil How ean you de this better tha low, write your name and aed pelainily 
bowing your nhere ' bie provement of poaseve’ you | ais . “ 
hild’s handwriting none rder ts iy fort Zaver-Bloser Finger 
A Matched Set for Every — Fitting Pencil mn t we'll inehide free 
to minke i pos-ibl ' ‘ chi ort rk > itn) ie “eat Soh, 
‘hile git “0 ar opel thi hiristina ire sa nbcinait _— 
ai Kihg ’ feciu Share with ve tail Offer . . u \ oe I 
lou give the Penei we wise op nholder, hh 
way t ' t ren ' hil } behing l ‘ 


itiy elu iat i ! it ue imitate ' t r your ' MWhtiey this 


ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


DEPT. 1, COLUMBUS, OHIO 











SPECIAL “‘SHARE YOUR GIFT’’ COUPON 
ZANER - BLOSER CO., DEPT. 1, COLUMBUS, emo 
d ‘ { (ig « oe yy 2 _ - “* € 
io pa Per at 
{ ar Fr © Five 
yo Ter the 
Zaner-Bloser Finger - Fitting Teacher. Nam 
the ideal Mechanical Pencil Adar 

J = 




















~ Christmas Candles 
and Candle Power 


Big Christmas candles are fine 
decorations this month—but you 
wouldn’t think of trying to read by 
one. Yet, oddly enough, we still 
measure illumination for visual tasks 





in terms of “foot-candles,” the illumination on a 
small area of vertical surface one foot from an ordi- 
nary candle. 

Reading, by scientific definition, is a severe task 
of near vision. With every increasing critical use of 
the eyes, such as learning to read, efforts should be 
made to ease the task of seeing. 

That’s the big gift the Mimeograph duplicator 
offers teachers and pupils alike. Duplicated class- 
room materials produced with Mimeograph equip- 
ment have been read faster and with less eye fa- 
tigue than poorly duplicated copies— because 
Mimeograph copies have a visibility rating 30% 
greater. 

Yet the cost of producing duplicated copies of 
high visibility with the Mimeograph duplicator is 
unusually low—and thesavings Mimeograph equip- 
ment brings to many schools will buy plenty of 
Christmas candles. 


For full details on how you can help protect your 
own sight and the sight of your pupils, write A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, or telephone our repre- 


sentative in your city. 


New folder, “The Visibility Yardstick,” 
FRE shows you what the adequate visibility 
standards are, helps you check the materials you are 
now using. 
New booklet, ‘““The All-Purpose Duplicator for Schools,” 
tells you how versatile Mimeograph equipment can help 
you do teaching better in less time. 


Send for your free copies. 








1, 







To set and maintain and/or improve 
visibility standards in your classroom, call 
on a Mimeograph duplicator. New Model 
90, shown here, is helping many 
teachers give their pupils needed 
sight protection—at low cost. 











Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 
0 “The Visibility Yardstick” 
0 “The All-Purpose Duplicator for Schools” 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, Organization 
CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U. &. 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. G-1240 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





. 
Name eo ee er ret v: 





PATENT OFFICE City State... 
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q WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
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For Ch 


WELCOME 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


The very best thing I can think of to do 

Is to bow to you nicely and say, 

“We're glad that you came, and hope you enjoy 
Our program for Christmas Day.” 


A WINTER SONG 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(Tune: “Good Night, Ladics’’) 
Snow is falling, voices calling, 
Snow is falling, as we go out to play. 


Chorus— 

Merrily we pack the snow, toss and throw to 
and fro; 

Merrily we playing yo in the falling snow. 


What fun sliding, riding, gliding; 
What fun sliding, when down the hills we go. 


Chorus— 

Merrily we slide along, ride along, glide 
along; 

Merrily we slide along o'er the glistening 
snow. 


Ho, for skating! Fun is waiting! 
Ho, for skating, as o'er the ice we go! 


Chorus— 

Merrily we skate along, sing a song, happy 
throng; 

Merrily we skate along, o'er the ice we go. 


CHRISTMAS SNOWFALL 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(A choral reading) 


Down it comes glancing (/ow’), 

Whirling and dancing (igh), 

Dainty and pretty as finely spun lace (¢ogeth- 
er), 

Softly and lightly (bigh), 

Gaily and sprightly (low), 

Seeking a beautiful resting place (/ogether). 

Now it falls thicker (low)! 

Now it comes quicker (high)! 

Now the wind’s laughter is robust and gay (fo- 
gether). 

Shouting, rejoicing (low), 

Happily voicing (high) 


The beauty of snow for a glad Christmas Day 


(together). 


12 
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DECEMBER 


BLAINE C. BIGLER 


December brings no birds and bees; 
December has no blooming flowers; 
No apples on the orchard trees; 
No laughing, golden summer hours. 


December wraps the earta in white— 
A blanket for the plants and trees; 
She tucks them in so snug and tight 
That they can never, never freeze. 


December brings us snow and ice; 
She brings the twilight of the year, 

And yet we think her rather nice 
Because of merry yuletide cheer. 


WELCOME, SANTA 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(To be sung lo the refrain of “Love's Old 
Sweet Song,” preceding appearance of Santa.) 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Sleigh bells fill the air; 
Christmas lights are shining; 
Joy is everywhere. 

Santa Claus is coming; 

Soon he will appear. 

Welcome, jolly Santa, 

With songs of cheer, 

With songs of mirth and cheer. 


WHEN SANTA WAS A BOY 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


When Santa was a little boy 

About as big as me, 

Do you suppose that someone fixed 
A pretty Christmas tree, 

With shining balls and tinsel gay 
And many a pretty light, 

And gave him candy, nuts, and toys, 
To make his Christmas bright? 


Do you suppose that he would hang 
His stocking gaunt and long 

On Christmas Eve, as I do now, 

And sing a little song? 

Do you suppose his eyes, like mine, 
Would hardly go to sleep, 

And that he sometimes wanted 


To creep out of bed and peep? 
But what is puzzling my mind, 
And what I'd like to know 


Is, who was Santa’s Santa Claus 
So very long ago? 


DECEMBER DAYS 
M. LUCILLE FORD ; 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells’) 


December days are short 

But bring us much of cheer; 
They are the happiest time 

Of all the whole glad year; 

Of all the months there are, 

We like it best because 

It brings a visit from a friend— 
Our dear old Santa Claus! 


he a raat 


Chorus— 

Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! 
Christmas time is here; 

Merry Christmas, everyone. 

We wish the whole world cheer. 


We trim the Christmas tree, 

Che Christmas candles glow, 

And merry sleigh bells ring 

Across the gleaming snow; 

Oh, all around the earth 

Are happy hearts and light; 

We wish the whole world happiness 
This merry Christmas night. 


LEST WE FORGET 


DELLA L. HOUGHTON 


(A Christmas exercise for any number of | 
children with three main speakers bearing em- | 
blems. Children march on to suitable music, 
and form semicircle. Speakers step to center 
front to recite. Three children may bear the 
star mentioned in the first verse, if desired. 
Also a group, instead of one child, may bear 
bells for the second verse, if you wish. In th 
third verse, instead of the toy tree, child may 
point to a large decorated tree.) 


— 


FIRST CHILD (bearing a large star)— 
lt was a shining silver star 

Whose gleaming rays of light 
Led wise men to the Christ child 

Long ago on Christmas Night. 


SECOND CHILD (bearing bells) — 
Bells are ringing, sweet and clear. 
Let all the world rejoice 
In honor of the Christ child dear; 
Praise Him with heart and voice. 





THIRD CHILD (bearing decorated toy Christ- 
mas tree)— 
The Christmas tree is all aglow 

With gifts and candlelight 
To tell us of God’s gift to us 

On this most Holy Night! 


WHOLE GROUP (i unison )— 
A Christmas carol now we'll sing 
In honor of the Christ our King, 
Who came to earth so long ago, 
The sweetest carol that we know. 


(All sing “Silent Night.” ) 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Today 1 went shopping. 

| had to go shopping. 

[ went to buy presents for Billy and Sue, 

For Father and Mother, 

For Sister and Brother, 

And maybe for Grandma and Grandfather too. 


But when I went walking 

From counter to counter, 

§o many fine presents I saw in each store, 
[| was so bewildered, 

So very bewildered, 

[ just couldn’t figure or think any more. 


So now I have written 

My problem to Santa. 

The end of my letter I'll read so you'll see: 
“Please do all my shopping 

For all of my family 

And send me the packages marked C.O.D.” 


Now isn’t that splendid? 

My problem is settled! 

I'm sure it is splendidly settled, because 
He never has failed me, 

I'm sure he won’t fail me, 

My jolly, reliable friend, Santa Claus! 


CHRISTMAS THE YEAR AROUND 


SARAH LITCHFIELD 


Christmas is here with good will and song, 

But one day’s too short, too soon it is gone; 

lf only this spirit of good will and cheer 

Would stay with us always throughout the 
whole year, 

The world would soon feel the effects of this 
peace, 

And hatred and fear and hostilities cease. 

Let us hope that some day this Christmastide 
giving 

Will fill all the year with happier living. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


BEATRICE PARISH 


(An exercise for three children who recite in 
turn, giving the last stanza in chorus.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
Moonbeams sprinkled on the snow 
Touch each flake with candle glow. 


SECOND CHILD-— 

yy - > 

Wind harps strung with rustling boughs 
Chant of earth’s renewing vows. 


'MIRD CHILD— 

T ° 
W reaths of Stars entwined above 
Thrill the world with steadfast love. 


ALL— 


Nature sets her hand to guide 
Peace and love at Christmastide. 
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SANTA IN PERSON 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


[ thank you, friends, for the kind applause 
You always give old Santa Claus. 

It gives me happiness to know, 

As I go traveling to and fro, 

That I am spreading love and cheer 

To be remembered through the year, 

Not merely toys to be enjoyed 

And then forgotten or destroyed. 
Though I do strew presents roundabout 
To hear the children laugh and shout, 
That’s but my outward form and guise. 
Within my heart a secret lies. 

Christmas is not giving things, 

But is the kindliness chat springs 

From out the heart’s extreme desire 

To fill the world with joy. Aspire, 

By giving of your very best, 

To make the world more bright and blest! 


A CLOSING PIECE 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


I knew my piece—I really did- 
But no matter how I try, 

I can’t remember. So I'll say, 
“Merry Christmas, and good-by.” 


MY FAREWELL WISH FOR YOU 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


Every bit of Christmas pleasure 
That your heart can hold, 
Every bit of happiness, 
As bright as fairy gold, 
Every bit of holiday brightness 
That old Santa sends 
Lam hoping will be given 
To you, my dear, dear friends. 


TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 





Listed below for your convenience are the features 
in this issue which will be useful to you in planning 


your Christmas program. 


(Page numbers are given 


for all except the items on this and the opposite page.) 


RECITATIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Welcome 
When Santa Was a Boy (for a boy) 
A Closing Piece 
My Farewell Wish for You 


RECITATILONS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 
December 
Christmas Shopping 
Christmas the Year Around 
Santa in Person (for a boy dressed as Santa) 
Christmas Eve (may be recited by one child) 


A CHORAL READING AND EXERCISES 
Christmas Snowfall (a choral reading for high 
and low voices) 
Lest We Forget (an exercise for three main 
speakers and a song for all children) 
Christmas Eve (an exercise for three small 


children) 


STORIES USEFUL FOR READINGS 


These stories, when shortened, 
can be used in your program 
as readings for older children. 


The Christmas Tree (page 42) 

The Snow Santa Claus (page 42) 

A Christmas Friend (page 43) 

A Christmas Gift for Susan (page 44) 
“*Twas the Night before Christmas” (page 44) 
Bayberry Candles (page 45) 

Christmas Cards (page 45) 

Christmas Trees (page 45) 


PLAYS 
Santa’s Family (page 14) 
Characters—any number of young children 
A Lunch for Santa (page 16) 
Characters—10: 2 girls, 8 boys; all young chil 
dren, or 2 older boys and one older girl and the 
rest younger children 


A Christmas Mix-Up (page 17) 
Characters—4: 2 yirls, 2 boys; for middle- and 
upper-grade children 
A Christmas Long Ago (page 19) 
Characters—20 or more: 5 older girls, 4 older 
boys, and the rest younger children 
A Topsy-Turvy Toyshop (page 21) 
Characters—15: 3 girls, 7 boys, and § other chil- 
dren; all young children 
The Christmas Chime (page 22 
Characters—16 or more: 2 girls, 6 boys, 3 chil- 
dren either girls or boys, and any number of 


other children; for middle- and upper-grade 
children 


SONGS 
A Month to Remember (page 11) 
A Winter Song—Tune: “Good Night, Ladies” 
Welcome, Santa—Tune: “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song” 
December Days—Tune: “Jingle Bells” 
Christmas Again—A Rhythm-Band Score, 
with words (page 15) 
‘That Shining Star (page 18) 
A Grand Old Man (page 20) 
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Twenty-four assigned parts; as many 
more dolls as desired may be added 


CHARACTERS 


FIRST CHILD 
SECOND CHILD 
CHRISTMAS FAIRY 
SANTA CLAUS 
MRS. SANTA CLAUS 
TWO BROWNIES 
FIRST CLOWN 
SECOND CLOWN 
TCE DANCER 

TWIN GIRL DOLLS 


BABY DOLL 

BIG BEAR 

GRAY KITTEN 
DANCING DOLL 
THREE RAG DOLLS 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX 
INDIAN DOLL 
ESKIMO DOLL 
MEXICAN DOLL 
COWBOY DOLL 


CosTUMES 


The Christmas Fairy wears a white 
tarlatan ballet dress, very full, a short red 
cape, and a small red cap, trimmed with 
white cotton. Mrs. Santa Claus has a 
long, full red dress, trimmed with white 
cotton. The Brownies may be dressed in 
regulation brownie suits if you have them, 
but if they are to be new, make them of 
red cambric in the usual pattern, The 
suits cover the children from neck to toes, 
and should be made extra large around 
the waist to allow for small pillows to 
make the children appear fat. Their caps 
are peaked, and they wear stockings but 
no shoes. The Toe Dancer wears a pink 
or blue ballet costume and ballet slippers. 
You will probably be able to borrow the 
clown suits from some of the children in 
the class. The Big Bear should have some- 
one’s old fur coat. Even if the coat you 
get happens to be of muskrat or raccoon, 
it may still pass for a bear costume. The 
Gray Kitten costume can be made from 
the same pattern as the brownie costume, 
merely adding a tail and a cap with ears. 

The Baby Doll wears a little white 
dress and a bonnet, and sits in a high 
chair. The Twin Girl Dolls ought to 
have curly hair, and be dressed as nearly 
alike as possible. The Dancing Doll may 
wear anything she chooses—a party dress, 
a ballet dress, or a costume from dancing 
school. The Rag Dolls need only some 
patches sewed on old play clothes. 

Jack-in-the-Box may have a paper ruff 
and a peaked hat, fastened with an elastic 
under his chin. After he is down inside 
his gaily decorated box, paste tissue paper 
over the top for him to break through. 

The Indian, Eskimo, Mexican, and 
Cowboy Dolls should wear their own or 
borrowed costumes. You may of course 
substitute any foreign dolls, depending 


upon the available costumes. 


SETTING 


Scene I—Home on Christmas Eve. 
There is a fireplace with two stockings 
hanging from the mantel. Two small 
rocking chairs are near it. This scene 
may be played before the curtain. 

Scene II.—The living room of Santa’s 
home at the North Pole. A rug and 
table may be added to the properties in 
Scene I. There should be a few small 
chairs for the dolls who do not speak. 








M THE dialogue given here was originated 

by the children. We played the game of 
being dolls and brownies and fairies many times 
in the classroom before I began to copy down 
any of the dialogue. If you are creating your 
own play, starting with the question “Do you 
suppose Santa Claus has a family?” or “What 
do you think Santa’s home is like?” you may 
build up a play which is very different from 
the one given here. You may prefer to use this 
one as your beginning, reading it to the chil- 
dren as a story. In either case, you may use 
more dolls, or not so many dolls, or they may 
be entirely different dolls. As in this play, 
certain dolls may have no speaking parts, but 
having them furnishes a way for all the chil- 
dren to participate. 


ScENE I 


(First Child and Second Child are looking at 
a picture book of “The Night before Christ- 
mas.” They do not know that the Christmas 
Fairy is watching them.) 

FIRST CHILD—I wish I could go to Santa’s 
house and visit him. 

SECOND CHILD—Oh, yes, so do I! 

FIRST CHILD—I wonder whether all the toys 
are there. 

SECOND CHILD (yawning )—I wonder wheth- 
er there’s really a Mrs. Santa Claus. 

FIRST CHILD—I wonder— (Yawns.) 

(The Christmas Fairy tiptoes out of her hid- 
ing place and touches them with her wand; 
then tiptoes away. They fall asleep.) 


ScENE II 


(Santa, sitting in his easy chair, is nodding 
and is almost asleep. Mrs. Santa sits opposite 
him, mending his red coat. In the corner are 
the Toys, lying on the rug or sitting in chairs.) 














Santa's Family 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MIRIAM PARKER BETTS 
Second Grade, George Washington School, Port Chester, New York 


(Two Brownies tiptoe across the stage carry. 


ing packages piled up to their chins. As they| 


: 


Pas 5 Daca 


get just beside Santa Claus, one Brownie drop, 


his whole pile and they fall to the floor with; 


clatter, waking Santa, who jerks up his head.) | 


MRS. SANTA—Sh-sh, children. 

SANTA—Oh, that’s all right. I’m awake, | 
haven’t really been asleep. 

(The Brownies put the packages into Santa 
pack, and then exit. Mrs. Santa finishes the red 
coat and lays it down.) 

MRS. SANTA—Now, Santa, I must get you 
some hot soup, for you'll have a long ride to. 
night. (She calls.) Fairy! Brownies! 

(The Fairy and the two Brownies enter.) 

FAIRY—Yes, Mother. 

MRS. SANTA—Is everything ready? 

FAIRY AND BROWNIES—Almost ready. 

MRS, SANTA—That’s good, children. Now 
you fitmish while your father eats his supper. 
Come, Santa. 

SANTA—Yes, I'd like some hot soup. (Hi 
points to the Toys in the corner of the room.) 


Don’t forget to look over these toys, Brownies. | 


BROWNIES—No, we won't. 

(Exit Mrs. Santa and Santa.) 

FAIRY (fo Brownies)—Let’s test them and 
make sure they are ready. (She touches om 
of the Clowns with her wand.) 

FIRST CLOWN (jumps up and turns a somer- 
sault)—Hello! 

FAIRY—Hello, funny Clown. How are you? 

FIRST CLOWN (furns a handspring)—I'm 
very happy. Won’t you wake up my pal? 

A BROWNIE—Yes, Fairy, let’s see what he can 
do when he is awake. 

FAIRY—AIl right. (She touches the other 
Clown.) Wake up, Clown. 

(Second Clown comes to life, and staris 
turning somersaults.) (Continued on page 64) 
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"We can dance” said the Rag Dolls 
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Christmas Again 


' WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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laugh and sing; Let Christ - mas car-ols ring. This time is as gay as the tune we play, For it’s Christ - mas a - gain. 









TB., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R_ indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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Two girls; eight boys 
CHARACTERS 


RICHARD REWLEY—Who likes to think 
that he is a very big boy. 

MOTHER——W ho is usually ready to help 
Richard carry out his big ideas. 

pappby—Who understands Richard. 

JEAN REILLEY—One year Richard's jun 
ior, and proud of her big brother. 

TWO BROWNIES 

SANTA CLAUS 

THREE HELPERS 


CostTUMES 


The Reilley family dress in modern 
clothing, the Brownies and Santa Claus 
their 


the Helpers wear white costumes trimmed 


wear conventional costumes, and 


in green. 
SETIING 
The Reilley living room. Near the 
door at the right is a clothes rack. <A 


prettily trimmed Christmas tree is con 
A clock is on the desk 
and on a table at down 


spicuously placed. 
at center back, 
Stave center there are a typewriter and a 
picture dictionary. Several chairs are in 


the room. 


Tim 


Scene 1.—Early Christmas Eve. 
Scene I.—Ten o'clock, Christmas Eve. 
Scene 111.—Ten thirty, Christmas Eve. 




















SCENE | 


RICHARD (/ypes busily, stops, looks in his 
picture dictionary)—A, b, c, cl, cr! Oh, 
shucks, I can’t find it! Mother, Mother! 

MOTHER (enters from right)—Yes, Richard. 

RICHARD—Mother, how do you spell crack 
ers? Do you put both ac and a & in it? 

MOTHER—Of course, Richard. Why didn’t 
you look for it in your picture dictionary? 

RicHARD—I did, Mother. But I was in such 
a hurry [ just couldn’t find it. Wait a minute. 
I'll soon be finished with my Santa Claus letter. 
(He begins to type again.) 

MOTHER (sifs)—But I thought you had 
written your letter to Santa Claus. 
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A Luneh for Santa 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MARY CATHERINE MAHONEY 


Teacher, First Grade, Third Ward School, Connellsville, Pennsylvania 





that day last week when we mailed it in the 
Santa Claus box downtown? 

RICHARD—Yes, Mother. | 
It is different. 
how hungry Daddy always is when he comes 


remember, but 
this is a special one. You know 
home from work at night. 

pappy (enlers right and bangs up his hat 
and coat)—Who's talking about me? What 
were you saying? 

RICHARD— Just this, Daddy. Doesn't Mother 
always give you a little lunch when you have 
to work late at night? 

pappy—To be sure! ‘To be sure! 
RICHARD—Well, don’t Santa 
will be hungry after filling so many stockings? 

pappY—Of course. 
You want Mother to fix Santa Claus a 


you suppose 
I see now what you 
want. 
good lunch tonight. 

MorHiR—Let me think! What would be 
best for poor Santa? I know what Daddy likes 
to eat when he’s tired and hungry, but I don’t 
know about Santa Claus. 

RICHAKD—Well, Mother, | think that Jean 
and I ought to fix Santa’s lunch. Daddy, do 
you think he would like some nice cold milk 
and some crackers? 

pappy— That ought to be fine. Sounds good. 

JEAN (centering from right)—What sounds 
good? My, I thought I'd never get home. 
(Hangs up coat and hat.) Aunt Mary had a 
million things for me to do. 


Mabe! Betsy MAl/ 


RICHARD—Jean, how about helping me fix 
a lunch for Santa Claus? We thought crackers 
and milk would be good. 

jeAN—I think that is a good idea. 

pappy—Mother and I have a few packages 
left to deliver. Would you like to fix the lunch 
while we are gone? 

MOTHER (putting on her coat and hat)— 
Good night, Jean and Richard. Whatever you 
Be in bed by nine. 


Santa never comes to 


do, don’t stay up late. 
pappy—That’s right. 
a house where the girls and boys aren’t in bed, 
Good night. Not too late, remember! 
RICHARD AND Jj&AN—Good night, Mother 
and Daddy. We won't stay up late. 
(Mother and Daddy exit.) 
Richard, let’s get that 
What's this letter about? Will 
you read it to me? 


JEAN——Come on, 
lunch ready. 


ricHARD—If | do say so myself, this is a 


pretty good letter. (Reads.) 
Kear Santa Claus, 

| know you must be very, very hungry after 
you fill all the stockings. [am fixing you a lunch 
of crackers and milk. 
our house, and then you won't be so tired the rest of 
the night. 


You can rest while you re i 


With love, 
Richard 


jJeEAN—Oh, that is a very mice letter. Now, 
let’s get that lunch. 
KRICHARD—AIl right, Jean. 
JLAN—But wait a minute. 
Santa will be alone? 
RICHARD—No, indeed he won't. 
to bring three helpers with him. 
jtAN—How do you know, Richard? 
RICHARD (im portantly)—Well, I’ve had this 
idea in my head for a long time. I wanted to 
do something nice for Santa because he’s 4- 
ways been so nice to me. You know we men 
like to eat, so I thought I’d fix him a lunch. 
One afternoon, Aunt Esther took me to the de- 
partment store downtown to see Santa. While 


Do you suppose 


He’s going 


she was talking to a clerk, I ran to where Santa 
was sitting. “Santa,” I said, “my name 1 
Richard Reilley, and [ live at 412 Jefferson 
Street. What time do you think you'll get w 
my house on Christmas Eve?” Santa laughed, 
clapped his hands together like this (mimic 


Santa), and said, “I think I'll be there about | 


ten oclock, Richard!” 

jeAN—Weren’t you just a little bit afraid. 
Richard? 

RICHARD——-No! Men never are afraid, Jean 
And then I said, “Are you coming alone thi 
year, Santa?” This time he laughed so hard ! 
thought his belt was going to break. He pulled 
his beard (mimics Santa again), and then said, 


“Richard, business is pretty good this year | 


All the girls and boys behaved so well. ! 
think I'll bring about 


(Continued on page °”) 
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A Christmas Mix-Up 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


KAROLYN DE LEYS 
Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 

















Two girls; two boys 
CHARACTERS 


MR. WHITE—A middle-aged business man. 
MRS. WHITE—A busy homemaker. 
MARION—Their twelve-year-old daughter. 
BiLt—Their son, fourteen years old. 


SETTING 
The living room of the White family. 
There are a desk, a table, and a few com- 
fortable chairs. A Christmas tree will 
add to the appearance of the room. 


TIME 


Scene I—Early on the afternoon be- 
fore Christmas. 

Scene 11,—Later, the same afternoon. 

Scene IIl.—About one hour later. 


























ScENE | 


(Mr. While enters, speaking to Mrs. White, 
who follows him into the room.) 

MR. WHiTE—I'm certainly glad that the 
office is closed today. It seems as though 
Christmas is the busiest time of the year. Last 
evening I typed off the speech I’m to make to- 
morrow over the radio on the Rotary Club pro- 
gram, and if I do say so, it’s a good one. Now 
all I've got to do is read it over a couple of 
times! 

MRS. WHITE—I'm anxious to hear it, dear. | 
will be thrilled to have you make a speech over 
the radio. You worked hours getting the fig 
ures and facts for it. (Picks up some sewing 
and starts to work.) 

MR. WHITE—I put it on the desk last night 
after I finished typing it. I wish you would 
read it and tell me whether you think it is 
sufficiently interesting. 

MRS. WHITE—I'll be glad to just as soon as 
I finish this. 

(Marion rushes in.) 

MARION—Mother! Can you come into the 
kitchen right away? I was making fudge for 
the church Christmas baskets and Dorothy 
called me on the phone. I forgot all about the 
fudge and it boiled over, all over the stove in 
fact! I’m afraid there’s a puddle on the floor, 
too. Do you suppose it will hurt the linoleum? 
Will you come and see whether you think there 
is enough left? 

_ MRS. WHITE—Don’t worry, Marion. | imag- 
ine you will have enough for your boxes. 

_ MR. wHITE—That’s what you get for wait- 
ing until the last minute to do things. You 
should do as I do! I worked hard this week 
and now I can take it easy this afternoon. 
Well, don’t make your mother clean up the 
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mess. 


She is tired, too, from getting things 
together to pack in the box that her club is 
sending away. 

MRS, WHITE—Yes, | am tired, but I found 
all the things I wanted, and now all I have to 


do is wrap them up. Well, let’s get at that 
spilled fudge, Marion, before it hardens on the 
tloor. 

(Mrs. White and Marion exit.) 

MR. WHITE (relaxing in an casy chair). 
Boy, it is wonderful to take it easy—not a 
thing to worry about! Why can’t everyone 
take things calmly as I do? 

BILL (rushing in, falling over a stool and 
dropping a pair of ice skates on the floor)— 
Dad, Cousin John wants my old ice skates, and 
he'd like them in time to go to a skating party 
this week. Do you know where there is a box? 
(He tries to put them in a Christmas box 
which is on the table, It is obviously too small.) 

(Marion appears at the door.) 

MARION—Bill White, don’t you dare spoil 
that box! I’m going to put my candy in it! 

biLL—Did you say candy? Let me at it! 
Am I hungry! 

MARION—Oh, no, you don’t get a bit of it! 
(Grabs hold of Bill as he dashes past ber.) 
Mother! Make Bill leave my candy alone. 

(Both children rush kitchenward.) 

MR. WHITE—That candy does smell good! 
(He closes his eyes for a nap.) 

(Bill enters, carrying the skates, some pa- 
per, and a box. He wraps the skates in th 
paper and ties them with string.) 

BILL (to himself)—I’ll need some more pa- 
per to fill up the box. (Gets some paper off the 
desk and closes and wraps the box. The tele- 
phone rings, and he answers it.) Hello. What 
did you say, Jim? Oh, I forgot all about it! 
I'll be right over. (Hangs up.) Dad, there’s 


an important meeting of the Scouts. If you 
aren't doing anything this afternoon, will you 
take these skates to John’s house? 

But I don’t sec 
why you wait until the last minute to do things. 

BILL (burrics out)—Thanks, Dad. 

MRS. WHITE (cuters with a box of clothes)— 
I think I'll wrap these shoes up separately in 
some paper. (Govs fo the desk for some paper, 
wra ps up the shoes, places them in the box, and 
ties a cord around it.) 

MARION (entering with a plate of fudgc)— 
At last this is hard! (Se/s it on the table.) 
Mother, have we any wrapping paper? 

MRS. WHITE—No, I used the last piece this 
morning. I didn’t even have any to put 
around some shoes in this box. I used some |} 
found on the desk. 

MARION—Never mind. This will do. (Her 
father reaches over when she turns to get pape 
from the desk, and takes a piece of fudge.) 
Please let me have some of that string, Mother. 
(Mr. White takes another piece, but this tim 
Marion sees him.) Father! How could you! | 
didn’t have much anyhow, and you have taken 
some! (Looks carefully at the plate.) And 
more than one piece, too! I'll put it in the box 
and tie it up before you make yourself sick. 
(Packs box, ties it up, and labels it.) Where is 
the typewriter, Dad? I want to use it later. 

MR. WHITE—It’s in the dining room. The 
light is better in there. 

MRS. WHITE—Oh, dear! 1| forgot all about 
Aunt Ellen! I promised we would meet her 
at the train today. (Looks at her watch.) 
We have just ten minutes to get there! Put on 
your things, Marion, and we will drive down 
to the station. 


MR. WHITE—I suppose so. 


Tom, I wish you would copy 


the address from this paper onto my package, 
and take it to Mrs. Ray’s. (Continued on page 70) 
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That Shining Star 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


GIRLS BOYS 
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What leads the wise men from their home? A star, a shin - ing star. And what do they ask as far they roam? 
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One that led them far. Oh, tell us where it came to rest. O-ver a hum-ble_ cra-dle nest. That | 
What the tid-ings are. Oh, tellus, did it fade a-way? That was a_ light which came to stay, For i 

| | 





light has made our own time blest, That shin-ing _ star. which we tell, 


in our hearts it lives to-day, That  shin-ing _ star. won - drous light, 


pl a. 


Star we love so well. That light has made our own time blest, That shin - ing 
Star that still is bright. For in our hearts it lives to-day, That shin - ing 
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What was itshoneso long a - go? A star, a shin- ing star. What path did the wise men see it show? | 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


\ | i | 
RS A Christmas Long Ago ~ ke 


MARTHA RAABE 


Scene I 


(The Clark family are leaving home to go to 
the schoolhouse. The auditorium is completely 
dark, the only light coming from Mr. Clark’s 
lantern. He enters, walks a few steps, and 
then stops to look back.) 

MR. CLARK—Paul, will you help me hitch up? 

PAUL (enters carrying a lantern) —Yes, Pa. 
(He sets his lantern down.) 

MR. CLARK (sfopping in the center of the 
stage) —Have you got the lap robe? 

paut—Yes, Pa. And John is bringing the 
hot stones. 

MR. CLARK—We ought to be on our way 
right now. You know how the roads are. 

(Mr. Clark begins walking off the stage as 
he starts speaking. He and Paul leave the 
stage as Joanne and Patricia enter from the 
other side. Joanne carries a large picnic coffee 
pot, with a bail. Patricia carries a big sack 
filled with popcorn balls.) 

JOANNE—Oh, I wish they’d hurry. 

PATRICIA—We ve got lots of time. It’s only 
about seven miles. 

JOANNE—I know, but in this storm it will 
take longer. What time is it now? 

PATRICIA—It’s about six o'clock and Pa says 
we can get there by eight if we don’t get 
caught in a snowdrift. 

JOANNE—I hope nothing like that happens! 

MRS. CLARK (entering with a basket on her 
arm)—Patricia, have you got the popcorn 
balls? 

(Mrs. Clark and the two girls cross the stage 
slowly.) 

PATRICIA—Yes, and Joanne’s got the coffee 
pot, too. 

MRS. CLARK—Did you wear your leggings? 

GIRLS—Yes, Ma. 

MRS. CLARK (calls)—Hurry, John! 


(She 


draws her shawl closer around her.) My, but 


4 
| * 


the wind is cold. Sit with your backs to the 
wagon seat on the way over, girls. You won't 
feel the wind so. 

(John enters. He crosses the stage quickly, 
carrying the stones in a gunny sack.) 

JOHN—I've got the hot stones here, Ma. 
They ought to keep our feet warm until we 
get there. 

(They all leave the stage. The dialogue for 
the remainder of the scene is heard from be- 
hind the curtain.) 

MR. CLARK—Come, girls. I'll give you a 
boost. There we go. Are you ready? 

MRS. CLARK—Are you warm enough, girls? 

PATRICIA—Yes, Ma. Let’s go. 

MR. CLARK—Giddap. 

(Sound of horses’ hoofs. Sleigh bells begin 
ringing slowly and continue while the children 
off stage sing “Jingle Bells.’ The singing and 
the sleigh bells should grow gradually softer to 
indicate that the sleigh is moving away.) 


ScENE II 


(As the curtain opens, Miss Sherman, the 
teacher, is arranging books on her desk. The 
girls, sitting on one of the low benches, have 
their heads together, and are giggling. Some 
boys on the other front bench are examining 
a new knife. Mr. Atkins and Mr. Bauer sit on 
the bench against the right wall; Mr. Larson 
and Mr. Clark, on one of the backless benches. 
The men are talking quietly, but there is silence 
when the women, who are seated on chairs, be- 
gin talking. Mrs. Clark is putting the coffee 
pot on a crane in the fireplace. Some of the 
women are sewing on patches for quilts. At 
first Mrs. Bauer holds her baby, but later she 
lays it carefully in a clothesbasket beside her 
chair. Bobby and Richard, seated near the fire- 
place, twist hay to use for fuel.) 

MRS. LARSON—Yes, there have been many 
changes in the last few years. Why, when we 
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first came here, there wasn’t a house within 
forty miles. 

MRS, ATKINS—Forty miles! 
you lonesome? 

MRS. LARSON—Goodness, yes! If I had had 
my way, I'd have gone back to Sioux City the 
first month. But we didn’t have the money, so 
I had to stay, and now I wouldn’t leave here 
for anything. 

MRS. ATKINS—I wish I felt that way. I'd go 
back to Vermont tomorrow if I could. 

MRS, LARSON—You'll be glad before long 
that you stayed. 

MRS. ATKINS—I hope so, but I just can’t 
get used to this country. Everything around 
here frightens me so. I’m afraid to go to the 
creek for water. I’m afraid to be alone in 
the house, and I’m terrified at night when I 
hear the wolves howling. (She covers her 
face with her hands.) 

(At the mention of wolves the children look 
up and listen.) 


Oh, weren’t 


(Continued on page 68) 








Flexible—about eight girls; twelve boys 
CHARACTERS 


MR, EDWIN CLARK 
PAUL CLARK 
JOANNE CLARK 
PATRICIA CLARK 
MRS, EDWIN CLARK 
JOHN CLARK 

MISS SHERMAN 
MR. ATKINS 

MR, BAUER 

MR. LARSON 


MRS. BAUER 
BOBBY ATKINS 
RICHARD BAUER 
MRS, LARSON 
MRS. ATKINS 
LUCY ATKINS 
DONALD BALE 
PETER ANDREWS 
BURDETTE HALL 
DAVID HALL 


CosTUMES 


The characters, men, women, and chil- 
dren, dress as western pioncers did. 


SETTING 


Scene I.—Outside the Clarks’ farm- 
house. This scene may be played in front 
of the curtain, without scenery. 

Scene II.—In the schoolroom. A fire- 
place takes up the left half of the back 
wall of the stage. A bench is at the right 
of it with a box of hay near by. Another 
bench is against the right wall. The 
teacher’s desk is placed along the left wall 
of the stage with a chair behind it. Most 
of the stage is filled with chairs and back- 
less benches arranged in rows facing the 
desk, and diagonally toward the audience. 
In front of the chairs are two low benches 
for the small children. Lanterns on 
either side of the fireplace furnish the 
light, which may be supplemented by dim 
footlights or colored spotlights, If a 
Christmas tree is used, it should be in the 
right rear corner of the stage to balance 
the fireplace. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The school program which climaxes 
this play may be adapted to suit your 
needs. Songs and recitations from this 
issue of Tre INstRUCTOR and from other 
sources may be substituted for, or added 
to, the numbers suggested. If desired, 
the program could be devoted to carol 
singing exclusively. If refreshments are 
to be served, Patricia’s concluding speech 
might mention them. Consult the hand- 
work section of this issue for ways to 
make Christmas-tree decorations. 
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A Grand O I> (Man 


HILDRED TOPE 














Form 


Oh, jol-lySan-ta Claus is com-ing soon With loads of Christ-mas cheer, 
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(Tony and Tad are looking over the toys 
which are on the workbench and around the 
stage.) 

ToNYy—Well, Tad, we have nearly finished 
making toys for this year. I think they look 
better than they ever have before. Don’t you? 

Trap—Yes, I do, and it is a good thing, too, 
for today the Inspector is coming around and 
he is very particular. 

TONY—Let’s sweep out the shop, and put all 
the toys in their places. 

TaAD—We can try them one at a time to be 
sure they are really all right. 

(Tad and Tony sweep up the shavings and 
paper as they whistle or sing “Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas” or “Up on the House-Top.”) 

TONY (pretending to wind up Engine). 
Have a look at this grand engine. 

ENGINE (going around stage)—Ding, dong. 
Ding, dong. Ding, dong. 

tap—lI'd like to have that engine myself. | 
wonder where Perk went. He said he was tired 
of fussing around with these silly toys. 

ToNny—I don’t know, but I’m glad he went 
before the Inspector got here. He would spoil 
everything. Watch this big top go. 

(Top spins about rapidly and comes grad 
ually to a halt.) 

TaD—Here’s a jolly jumping jack. Come on. 
I’m sure he’s the 
best jumper we ever made. (J'ad pulls a cord 
as the child jumps up and down.) 

TONY—Look at the dandy drum major. Let 
us see you twirl your bacon. (He pretends to 
wind him, Drum Major performs, and then 
Tony places him at the back of the stage.) 

TaD (bringing out Mamma Doll)—I don’t 
care for dolls, but I’m sure that some little girl 
will be very happy with this mamma doll. 
Doll, please talk for us. (He bends child over 
everal times to produce the “mamma” sound, 
and then places her with the other toys.) 

TONY—No real circus has a better clown 
than this, Here, Jo-Jo, do some tricks for us. 
(He leads Clown to the front of the stage and 
pretends to wind him. The child turns somer- 
‘aults, throws kisses with his big white-gloved 
bands, and finally falls awkwardly. Tony picks 
him up and drags him to a place at the side of 
the stage.) 

TAD—Good for you, Jo-Jo. 
Here comes a wild rabbit. 


Jack, jump, jump, jump. 


Look out now. 


Hop, old fellow, 
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Jumping Jack Rabbit Drum Major Engine Rag Doll 








Indten Tad Tony Clown Mamma Doll 











Three girls; seven boys; and five other 


children, either girls or boys 


CHARACTERS 


IONY CLOWN 

AD KABBII 
PNGINt—Lwo children. SINGING DOL 
TOP INDIAN bot 
JUMPING JACK KAG DOL| 


DRUM MAJOK 
MAMMA DOL 


INSPEC TOR 
PERAK 


COSTUMES 


Tony, Tad, and Perk may be brownies, 
but if desired, they may wear overalls. 
Perk’s overalls should be ragged in places 
and patched in others. The costumes 
for the Engine are black with long 
sleeves, long legs, and hoods. The rest of 
their outfit is made from cardboard. 
Top wears a very gaily decorated card- 
board top suspended from the shoulders. 
Jumping Jack's costume is fantastic and 
he has a pole to hold with both hands as 
he jumps. Drum Major wears a uniform 
and a tall cylindrical hat with a strap 
under his chin. He carries a baton, The 
Rabbit’s costume is white (may be a 
sleeping garment) with a round white 
cotton tail and a hood with long ears. 
The dolls and the clown will be easy 
to costume. who could just as 
well be Santa Claus, could be dressed in 
long trousers, and stovepipe 
hat, and carry a magnifying glass. 


Inspector, 


tailed coat m 


SELTING 


A long workbench stands in center of 
stage, with shelves and small tables of 
material arranged in crue workshop style. 




















hop. (He goes through winding motion. Rab 
bit hops very fast around the stage, and gradu- 
ally comes to a stop near the other toys.) 

TONY (bringing forward Singing Doll and 
pretending to wind her)—This one really was 
a lot of work. 

(Singing Doll sings a greeting; 
und is led away by Tony.) 

rap—If you think you had a hard time with 
her, take a look at this Indian. He wasn’t so 
easy to make. Come on, Big Chief, do your 
scuff. (He pretends to wind Indian Doll.) 

INDIAN DOLL—Ki-yi-yi-yi-yi. Ki-yi-yi-yi-vi. 
(Does Indian dance, and retires.) 


then bou ‘ 


toNY—-That was good, Tad. 
Rag Doll.) 
doll dance. 

(Rag Doll does a very wobbly dance, and 
then falls down in a heap. 
position by the workbench.) 

vap—That’s that. 


(Brings out 
But just watch this funny rag 


Tony drags ber to 


I’m sure the Inspector 
will be so surprised that he'll raise our salaries. 
Won't Perk be angry when he finds out what 
good luck we've had? 

‘VON Y—Oh, 
let’s clean ourselves up. 


won't he though? Come now, 
( They XO off at left.) 

PERK (culcring slyly from right, stands with 
hands on hips and looks all around the shop)— 
So I'm going to be angry, am I! Well, well, 
i won’t be the only one. Let’s see. (Scratches 
his head and looks thoughtful.) 1 know.’ 1 
am really going to have some fun after all, but 
I'll have to work fast. Ha-ha. Ho-ho. This 
is going to be very, very funny. But I must 
be quiet. I can’t let them hear me. (He picks 
up a screw driver and, taking the Rabbit over 
near the Engine, quickly pretends to exchangi 
their wind-up parts. He does the same for th 
rest of the toys in the following order: 
Doll and Indian Doll, Rag Doll and Drum 
Major, Top and Jumping Jack, Clown and 
Mamma Doll.) There, I guess that will be just 
bout enough. (S/ands at one side with arms 
folded and grins broadly.) Oh, 1 can hardly 
wait for that Inspector. Now I must hide, for 
| hear Tad and Tony coming. So I am going 
We'll see. Ho-ho. We'll see. 
(Goes off quickly at right.) 

(Tad and Tony enter from left, looking 
very happy. They stand with their thumbs 
hooked in their suspenders, looking im portant- 
ly al the toys. A knock is heard at the door at 
if fl, and they both rush over to welcome the 
lus pee for.) 

rAD AND I1ONY Oh, Inspector, we are so 
glad you came. We are all ready, 
hardly wait tor you to see all the grand toys 
that we have made. 

INSPLCTOR- 


Singing 


to be angry. 


and We Cah 


-Well, my fine tellows, you look 
so happy that I’m sure your toys must be very 
good, Let’s get started right away, for I have 
many shops to look over. 

rONY First’ we'd 
like to have you see how fast our big engine 
It’s really 
winding motion.) 


(bringing out Engine) 


can go. a flyer. (Goes through 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Christmas Chime 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


Formerly, Assistant Director in the Children’s Theater, Palo Alto, California 


(Twelfth Bell comes running in. Follow- 
ing him is First Bell. Both are breathless.) 

FIRST BELL (catching hold of little Twelfth 
Bell) —There, now I’ve caught you. You shall 
not run away, Twelfth Bell. I won't have it. 

TWELFTH BELL (frying to pull away)—I 
will run away if I want to. I’m tired of that 
old bell tower and I won’t stay up there. 

FIRST BELL—For shame! You know that if 
you run away the chimes can’t ring at mid- 
night as they have done for centuries. 

TWELFTH BELL—I don’t care if they don’t. 

FIRST BELL—Why, Christmas won't be 
Christmas unless the chimes ring out. Come 
on back like a good bell. It’s getting late. 

TWELFTH BELL—I tell you, I won't. 

FIRST BELL—Why won't you go back? 

TWELFTH BELL—Because you won't let me 
ring first, that’s why. All I ever get in is one 
bong at the end. You let me ring first and I'll 
go back. If I’m so important that the chimes 
can’t ring without me, then I’m important 
enough to ring first for once. 

FIRST BELL—Why, you know it is just as 
important to ring last as to ring first. If you 
did not come in with your little bong at the 
end, our music would not be complete. We 
need you, and you need us. No matter who is 
first or who is last, we are all a part of the 
whole tune, which the Bell Ringer plays. 

TWELFTH BELL—I don’t care. If I can’t be 
first, I'll run away. Here I go. 

FIRST BELL—You will be lonely away from 
our bell tower. You'd better stay here. 

TWELFTH BELL—I won't be lonely. I'll find 
others who will let me make music with them. 
And I'll be first. (He starts to leave.) 

OTHER BELLS (calling from off stage)—Little 
Bell, Little Twelfth Bell! Come back, come 
back to the bell tower! 

TWELFTH BELL (cupping hands and shout- 
ing back)—No, no! I’m going to run away. 


OTHER BELLS—Stop him! Don’t let him go. 

FIRST BELL—I can’t. (She is tugging as the 
other tries to get away.) ‘There he goes. 

TWELFTH BELL (breaks away and runs off 
stage )—Good-by! 

FIRST BELL—Oh dear, what shall we do! 
With only eleven bells, there can be no beau- 
tiful music this Christmas Eve. (She exits.) 

(The Villagers begin passing across the stage. 
Newsboy takes his position to the left of the 
church steps and Mother Minerva, with a bas- 
ket of apples, seats herself on a box to the 
right. The Villagers continue to pass by.) 

MOTHER MINERVA—Apples for sale! Red 
apples for sale. Buy an apple, sir? 

FIRST VILLAGER (arms full of bundles)— 
Not tonight. I can carry no more. 

MOTHER MINERVA—Buy an apple for the 
little one’s Christmas stocking, lady? 

SECOND VILLAGER—Yes, I will. (She takes 
coin from purse and exchanges it for an apple.) 

NEwssoy (calling)—Evening Post! Buy 
your Evening Post! Latest news. Paper, sir? 

THIRD VILLAGER—I'm not interested in news 
tonight. It’s Christmas Eve! 

MOTHER MINERVA—Buy a nice red apple, 
mister? Fresh from the country. 

THIRD VILLAGER—Not tonight. 

MOTHER MINERVA (calls)—Come get your 
apples—red as the holly berry. 


NEWsBoY—Evening Post. Read the latest’ 


news. Paper! Paper! 

FOURTH VILLAGER—Here, boy. 
paper and gives boy a coin.) 

(By this time the streets have cleared and the 
lights have dimmed somewhat to indicate the 
approach of evening. Exit Newsboy. Mother 
Minerva dozes. Enter Twelfth Bell. He looks 
up and waves to the others in the tower.) 

TWELFTH BELL—Come along down! It’s 
lovely down here. I’m having lots of fun. 
(Spies Mother Minerva.) Hello, who’s this? 


(He takes 














| 





Two girls; six boys; and three children, 
either girls or boys; Villagers, 
Carolers, and Musicians 


CHARACTERS 


FIRST BELL—A girl, or a boy. 

TWELFTH BELL—A boy, or a girl. 

VILLAGERS—Three boys, one girl, as many 
more as desired. 

MOTHER MINERVA—A bent old woman 
who sells apples. 

BELL RINGER—An old man. 

NEwspoy—A ragged urchin. 

CAROLERS—Any number. They may 
double as Villagers, Musicians, and 
voices of the Chimes. 

VIOLINIST—May be a girl or a boy. 

OTHER MUSICIANS—With instruments 
that they can play or that they pretend 
to play while the phonograph supplies 
music off stage. 

ORGANIST—A. boy. 





err: 


The Bells may be dressed in simple 
one-piece cambric costumes of different 
colors. They wear little bell-like hats, 
Mother Minerva wears a bonnet and 
shawl, The Newsboy wears a ragged 
sweater, knickers, cap; the Organist, a 
choir robe, Villagers, Carolers, Bell Ring- 
er, Violinist, and Other Musicians are 
costumed like characters from a Dickens 
novel, or the carol singers often seen pic- 
tured on Christmas cards. Much or little 
may be done to develop these costumes. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
CosTUMES | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 





SETTING 

All the scenery that is really needed is 
a frame covered with muslin and painted 
with calcimine to represent the church 
doors. If one half the frame is painted to 
represent a closed door and the other half 
left open, it will provide for an easy en- 
trance. This painted frame is set on a | 
platform with steps leading from it to the | 
stage floor. A curtain or cyclorama may 
be used as a background. In a simple 
setting, a screen may be used instead of 
the painted doors. 














— 





MOTHER MINERVA (waking)—Law me! | 
must have fallen asleep. Do I hear the bells? 

TWELFTH BELL—Well, just one little one. 

MOTHER MINERVA—Goodness me! Whatart 
you doing down here out of the bell tower dl 
by yourself, little Bell? (Continued on page 66) 
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Making a Santa Claus Face 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ELIZABETH S. MELICK 


Teacher, Second Grade, Washington School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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BH TO MAKE this Santa of cut paper, 

take a piece of 9” x 12” white con- 
struction paper and cut out a 7” circle 
for Santa’s face. From the larger part 
of the remaining piece, cut six strips 7” 
long for the bottom row of whiskers. 
From the narrow part, cut with an ir- 
regular edge a strip 1%” wide and 7” 
long for the band of fur for Santa’s cap. 
Also cut with an irregular edge a circle 
194” in diameter for the fur ball on 
top of the cap. 

Fold a 6” x 9” piece of white con- 
struction paper in half. Cut six 6” 
strips *4” wide for the top layer of 
whiskers, Cut six or more 4” strips for 
hair. Cut two strips for the mustache. 

To curl Santa’s whiskers, hold a strip 
of paper in the left hand; press the pa- 
per against an open blade of a pair of 
scissors with the thumb of the right 
hand, which holds the scissors; draw the 
scissors quickly down over the paper, 
causing the end to curl up. Curl the 
whiskers, hair, and mustache before 
pasting them on the face. 

Cut a half circle of red paper 64%” in 
diameter for the cap. Cut a red circle 
1” in diameter for the nose. Cut a half 
circle from red paper for the mouth. 
Cut two bright blue circles °4” in di- 
ameter for eyes. 

Put Santa together in this order: 

1. Paste the six long curled whisk- 
ers across the bottom of the face. 

2. Paste the six short whiskers on top 
of the long ones. 

3. Overlap about 1'2" the two flat 
ends of the mustache strips and paste 
them together. Paste the nose a trifle 
over the top of the mustache and the 
mouth slightly underneath the lower 
edge. This unit is then pasted on the 
face above the whiskers. 

4. Put the eyes in place. 

§. Paste the fur band and the fur ball 
on the cap. Place this on Santa’s head, 
pasting only at the top. 

6. Place the curled hair on each side 
of Santa’s face with the straight ends 
pushed up under the cap. Paste in place. 

7. Paste the lower edge of the cap. 
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A Standing Christmas Tree 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ALICE M. MEYER 


@ A PAPER tree standing in a tub makes an attractive table favor or 

decoration at Christmas time. Cut the tree in one piece. Paint 

the tub a dull orange red. Then paint the four pieces that form the 
tree one shade of green, or stipple them with two shades of green. 

Bend on the dotted lines to form the sides of the tub. Paste the 

adjoining edges of the tree together. Half of this pattern bent and 
pasted together at the top will make a more simple standing tree. 
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Angel Designs 
FOR ALL GRADES 
VIOLA JAMISON 
Supervisor of Arts and Cratts, 
Barelas Settlement House, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















B THESE little angels will be useful in the 


decoration of schoolroom and home, or 





on gifts and gift wrappings. The figures are 

















cut from stiff white cardboard, and painted 
with ordinary water colors or with tempera 
paints. If they are for a Christmas tree or for 
place cards, paint them on both sides. To 
make the figures stand upright, set them in 
airplane glue, which is transparent, dries very 
quickly, and is very hard. Use this type of 
glue also when gluing figures on transparent 
cellulose paper. To get a sparkle effect, spread 
transparent glue over the surface of the card 
board, and sprinkle Christmas snow 
(mica) over it. If you use the snow 


over a color, be (Continued on page oF) 
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Steps in Drawing Santa Claus 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ DRAWING Santa Claus will afford the 
children many delightful art lessons this 
month. They will be sure to find original ways 
of using these drawings. The two pictures on 
these pages, with Santa Claus as the center of 
interest, will inspire the children to make other 
Christmas sketches. Some suggestions are given 
in the type lesson on the next page. 
Santa bending over, holding a Teddy bear. 

Draw Santa's cap, beginning with a small 
ball and continuing as shown in the first step 
above. 

Add forehead, nose, mouth, and whiskers. 

Next draw the eye, a mustache, and a lock 
of hair on the forehead. These additions make 
the face more distinct. 

The lines in the fourth step are important, 
for they make Santa look as if he were bend- 
ing. Begin the line for the back at the bottom 
of the cap. Curve it like the line shown here. 
Begin the line for the arm below the whiskers. 
Make this line go almost straight down but 
have it bend a little to the right. Draw the 
back of the arm. At the bottom of the arm 
add the fur trimming and then the mitten. 

The fifth step is very important, for it gives 
balance. Draw the back line of the trousers, 
and then draw the front line of the trousers. 
Add the fur trimming. Then make the boot. 
Draw the line between the whiskers and the 
arm. 

The last step shows the left arm and the left 
leg, drawn a little shorter because they are far- 








ther away. It also shows a belt added to the 
coat, and a Teddy bear. 
Santa bending over, going down the chimney. 

The face is the same as the first Santa’s. 
The back bends in the same way. The right 
leg is also the same, but the right arm is up- 
raised. 

In the second step, lines have been added to 
the boot to represent the lacing. The left leg 
is being put down the chimney. One hand 
holds the pack, and the other rests on the 
chimney. 

Below you can see Santa in a picture, with 
the moon and stars looking down on him. 








Front view of Santa. 

Draw two curved lines, meeting at the end; | 
for the lower part of the cap. Add the top 
part of the cap, with a ball on the end. Sug. § 
gest the eyes and nose, as shown in the drawing. 

Draw the mustache. 

Make the beard by drawing a line with thre 
curves, the center one being the longest. ; 

In the fourth step, make the lines rathe | 
curved so the figure will not look stiff. . 

Start the right arm by drawing a ball (fo,] 
the closed mittened hand) almost touching th 
beard. Then draw the fur cuff and the reg 
of the arm. When you draw the left am 
notice the curved line from the beard to th 
fur cuff. Add the other line of the arm, th 
cuff, and mitten. 

Draw the trouser legs. Notice that the top 
of them does not extend out as far as the edg 
of the coat. 

It will be easy to add the pack and boots. 

At the top of this same page is a pictur 
with a front-view Santa in the center. Yo 
can imagine the colors: Santa’s suit of bright 
red trimmed with white fur, brown or blac 
boots; in the pack a doll with yellow hair and 
a blue dress, a yellow duck with a black ey 
and an orange bill; curtains, purple or blue o 
green; hair on the children, yellow or orange o: 
light brown or black; night clothes of pale yd- 
low, white, pale blue, or light tan; dog, whi 
or light tan. The floor and fireplace may k 
any colors you like. 

Back view of Santa. 

Draw the cap. 

Make two lines for the sides of the cout. 
Then draw the fur collar and the trimming o 
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the bottom of the coat. Add the belt. Draw 
the arms, fur cuffs, and mittens. 

Draw the legs, remembering that they be- 
come gradually narrower as they approach the 
feet. 

Draw what you see of Santa’s whiskers. Put 
a horn or some other toy in Santa’s right hand 
and a pack showing any toys you wish in his 
left hand. You will think of various orna- 
ments to put on the tree. 

Type lesson (after children have drawn Santa 
in steps). 

The teacher may say, “Most of you can draw 
so well that by now I’m sure you must want to 
draw pictures of Santa in all sorts of positions.” 
Some children eagerly gather up their paints, 
or some big chalk and crayons, and a large 
piece of paper, and go quickly to work. They 
draw Santa in all sorts of positions. 

Some children just sit still. The teacher 
asks, “Who will draw a picture of Santa, side 
view, stretching up high to put ornaments on 
a tree?” Some child volunteers. He knows 
that he can do this, for he drew the figure of 
Santa, side view, going down the chimney. He 
feels sure that he can draw him standing up 
straight instead of bending. He knows how 
to draw the arms, so he feels confident that he 
can draw the arms in a different position. 

The teacher continues, “Who could draw 
Santa calling his reindeer? Draw a sleigh and 
anything else that will make a good picture.” 
Some child volunteers. This child is not afraid 
to try to draw the reindeer because he has suc- 
ceeded very well in drawing animals before. 

The teacher then asks, “Who would like to 
draw Santa in a department store?” Mary vol- 
unteers. She likes to draw people. Such a 
subject gives her an opportunity to draw many 
children, crowding around Santa. 

Perhaps some reader is saying, “There is too 
much ‘teacher’ in this lesson.” If you think 
this, perhaps you are fortunate enough to be 
teaching a group of very talented children. 
The average child needs to be encouraged to 
use his originality. 

The teacher suggests: “All who have ideas 
for original pictures, please choose your mate- 
tials, and begin. Those who can’t make up 
their minds what to do, please ask for help. I'll 
try to suggest something. We won't all need 
to draw Santa. Notice the back view of Santa 
in the lower right corner of this page. These 
drawings will help you to draw back views of 
children looking in a store window.” Several 
children are eager to do this. 

The teacher continues: “Notice the front 
view of Santa. Could some child change him 
into a letter carrier? Beside him could be a 
sled with an extra sack of mail.” Several chil- 
dren want to draw this picture. 

The teacher then says: “I must ask you now 
to go ahead with your art lesson, all of you. 
The picture need not have a Santa in it. It can 
be any sort of Christmas picture that you like 
to draw.” 

Children with a teacher who proceeds in this 
way become so stimulated that later on in the 
year she needs to give them less help. Too 
many teachers think that art is a subject that 
needs no teaching technique. Even gifted chil- 
dren need stimulation and guidance. 
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Gifts for Mother 
and Father 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 


Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 
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A COMBINATION CALENDAR AND THERMOMETER 


Measurements ought to 
be checked with the 
plans as one goes along. 


Bond Photo 


@ THE most acceptable Christmas presents seem to be those 

which have a bit of ourselves in them. A pride of accom- 
plishment accompanies every Christmas gift which we make. The 
two following problems are presented in the order of their diff- 
culty, and are intended for construction in classes from fourth to 
eighth grade. 

Material needed for the bill hook is a piece of wood 4” x 6” x 
4. Pine, oak, or whitewood may be used. If the pupil can find 
a discarded piece of furniture of walnut or mahogany which can 
be broken apart, either of these woods will be suitable and at- 
tractive to use. 

First the material must be squared to the proper dimensions. 
Then it may be chamfered. Chamfering is the removing of the 
top corners or edges of the piece on all four sides. This is done 
with a small plane. Care should be exercised in this operation, 
especially on the end grain, as the grain has a tendency to chip at 
the ends. After a 4” chamfer has been made, sandpaper is folded 
over a flat piece of wood, and the chamfers are rubbed smooth 
with it. 

In each upper corner, bore a '4” hole for a hanger. In the 
middle of the block, an inch or more from the top, bore a 4” 
hole in which to insert the wire for the hook. 

12” in length and },” 


A piece of wire 


in diameter is best. It is wise to sharpen 
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the point of the wire first, as it is rather dithcult to do 
this after the wire has been bent. The angle where it 
fits into the block is bent first, and then the gooseneck 
is bent. This is done by forcing it around some round 
object strong enough to stand the strain. No hammering 
will be found necessary, as the size of the wire permits 
casy manipulation. 

The base may be stained and shellacked, or enameled. 
If it is to be enameled, determine the predominating 
color in the room where the bill hook is to be placed, and 
then use enamel in a color which complements, or con- 
trasts with, that predominating color. 

The construction of the base of the combination cal- 
endar and thermometer follows the same plan as that for 
the bill hook. 
upright and the crossarm which extends from it are mad 
stock 4!” and 4” long respectively, and are 
fastened together with 1'=” No. 8 screws. 

The base, upright, and arm are fastened together, and 


The dimensions are 6” x 3” x 44”. The 
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stained or enameled. While these are drying, the hanger 
for the calendar can be worked upon. 
This hanger is a 2” x 3” piece of plywood. Great care 


(A backsaw has been 
found to work best.) It is hung to (Continued on page 72) 


should be exercised in cutting it. 
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BILL HOOK FOR MOTHER 
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Party Favors Made trom Wallpaper 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL 
Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 





— 


B® FOR your Christmas party you can make from 
wallpaper attractive individual score cards, 
score pads tor yames, place cards, and menus. 
Sometimes the paper can be cut so that the design 
will be displayed attractively. Again you may wish 
to paste a motif cut from one pattern of wallpaper 
on a background of another. Make ties of yarn. 
The children could make matching sets of favors 


i . ° acan . . 
; , ‘ P | which would be fine gifts for their mothers. 
| 
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@ ANY gift is much more pleasing if it is 

wrapped in an attractive manner. Simple 
cut-paper designs are fun to originate and paste 
on packages. 

Here, on these pages, you see boxes that are 
square, round, and oblong. They are decorated 
with Christmas symbols: reindeer, stars, bells, 
trees, candles, Santa, and an angel. 

The parts that are black can be made the 
Christmas colors, red or dark green. A very 
brilliant deep blue has come to be a Christmas 
color too, especially in the designs where stars 
are used. It makes one think of deep blue 
Christmas skies, clear and cold. Best results 
will be secured if only one color is used on each 
package. The parts showing white on these 
pages represent white tissue paper or the sur- 
face of the boxes. If a color is preferred to 
white, let it be pale cream color, pale yellow, 
very light green, or very light tan. These 
colors have been suggested because the success 
of the designs depends upon a clear dark and 
light pattern. The aim is to teach children 


some of the principles of good design. 
































Decorating Christmas Boxes 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Be sure to use paste that does not smear. No 
matter how good the design is, smeary pasting 
makes the box look soiled. Its beauty depends 
upon its cleanliness. 

For cutout designs use colored construction 
paper. It is easier to work with than thinner 
paper, for it has more body. 

The designs on these pages have some ele- 
ments in common. ‘To make each one, the 
paper is folded in the middle once, twice, or 
three times, and the design is sketched in pencil 
on the fold. Then the parts are cut on the 
fold. Sometimes sharp-pointed scissors must 
be punched into the paper to cut parts like the 
body of the deer. 




















Children often used to copy a design. |p 


such work the child had no opportunity t | 


develop his own ideas. These pages aim t 
teach originality. Follow the diagrams given 
for a bell, a star, and a deer, but make you 
own arrangement of the figures you select for 
your design. First cut many little stars, som 
zigzag strips, some narrow straight strips, some 
wider strips, and some round dots. Lay thes 
directly on the box, or on the paper if the box 
has been wrapped, trying first one grouping 
then another, and at last pasting on the ar. 
rangement of figures you like best. 

The tree design shown in the upper right 
corner of the drawing on this page is used on 
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the box at the left of its step drawings. To 
make it, fold the diamond-shaped paper in the 
center lengthwise. Draw the six-pointed star. 
Next draw the lines for the rest of the design. 
Then carefully cut out each section. Paste the 
design on the box. When pasting, smooth the 
paste around each hole very carefully. The 
beauty of a cut-paper design depends upon its 
being pasted so flat that it looks almost like 
paint. If it is not pasted carefully, there are 
shadows from the cut edges. 

The simple tree design, at the left of the 
same page, has been used to decorate the box 
in the lower right corner. This box shows the 
effect that can be secured by having some dark 
on light and some light on dark. 

After making these tree designs, you will be 
able to cut many original ones. When you 
have learned how to cut the candles and bells, 
you will be able to cut many decorated trees. 
They are very attractive pasted on the glass 
Part of your schoolroom door, if you cut two 
trees exactly alike and paste one on the room 
side of the door and the other on the hall side 
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of the door so that the paste does not show. 
In order to get the tree designs exactly alike, 
you will need to cut two at once. 

To make the bell, fold the paper, draw the 
lines, and then cut on the lines. The children 
in our school always want the bells to look as 
if they were ringing. On the box in the upper 
left corner some bells have been made in stripes 
to represent a different kind of paper. One 
suggestion would be to have the bells in two 
Some of you will say, “I'll 
make some bells red and some green.” Red 
and green are Christmas colors, of course, but 
one must be careful to put the right green and 
the right red together. The bells shown striped 
could be pale green, the ones shown black could 
be red, and the box white. An intense blue- 
green could be used for some bells and a bright 
red for the rest. 

The candle design, shown at the bottom of 
the opposite page, may be cut as indicated. 
You can make your own arrangement of the 
candles on the package. Make various original 
candle designs. 


tones of green. 


The design on the long box on this page has 
a zigzag under the deer and a star between 
each two deer facing each other. To make the 
zigzag line, measure up the desired distance 
from the bottom, and then cut a wavy line the 
length of the strip of paper. Separate the two 
pieces to make the division as wide as you wish. 

Children who are in fifth grade or above 
may enjoy cutting the angel and the face of 
Santa. They are the hardest designs. Some of 
the children will be able to originate Madonna 
designs. A halo for the mother and a smaller 
one for the child will help the design. 

The children will think of other Christmas 
designs. Perhaps they will want to cut wreaths; 
poinsettias; Christmas-tree ornaments; part of 
an evergreen branch; or toys like tops, horns, 
drums, and rocking horses. If they cut sim- 
ple things resembling the designs on these pages 
this year, next year they can make more com- 
plicated ones. 

The paper cuttings shown on these pages can 
be used in making a linoleum-block print. 
The paper cutting may be (Continued on page 67) 
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For Your Christmas Tree 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHEA J. SNOW 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Lucas School, Des Moines, Iowa 


M HERE are some Christmas-tree decorations 

that are easy enough for the smallest child 
to make. The bird, Santa, and ball decorations 
are all made in the same way. For the bird, 
cut out two pieces like A from colored con- 
struction paper. Cut out a tail, B, and a piece 
like C from paper of the same color. Slit the 
tail several times as indicated in the drawing. 
With a black crayon, draw the eyes and the 
lower line of the head, on one side of the bird 





only. Paste on the bill and the feet, which are 
tiny triangles cut from yellow paper. Fold the 
tabs on C, put a dab of glue on each, and fasten 
that piece between the front and the back of 
the bird, leaving the opening at the top. (See 
small sketch.) Paste on the tail. Attach a 
wire or string to both ends of piece C. The fin- 
ished decoration may be filled with candies. 
Cut out Santa like D. Color his suit red, 
his face and hands pink, (Continued on page 72) 
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B® FOLD a piece of tan construction paper, 10” x 7”, through the 
center. Use light brown, 8” x 434”, for the fireplace. Cut 
an opening 3” x 144”. Fold and paste the fireplace. Paste in place 
the logs, dark brown; the blaze, orange with yellow center; and 
the black stocking, with its orange and its red and white cane and 
package. Fold the andirons on the dotted lines, and paste in place, 
using a narrow strip of black paper to fasten them upright. Paste 
the back of the fireplace to the card at A, and the bottom at B. 
Paste on the rug, made with red, yellow, and black stripes; the mir- 
ror, which is a strip of tin foil 114” x 3”; and the green candlehold- 
ers and red candles. The fireplace collapses when the card is folded, 
but stands erect when the sides of the card are at right angles. 
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A Stand-Up Christmas Card 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ISABEL RALSTON YOUNG 
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Fold an dotted lines 


FIREPLACE 








Lut out 








Paste to section C 
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Triptychs for Christmas 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 
= Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


@ A VERY fine example of correlation between art appre- 
ciation and handwork is the triptychs made by the fifth 
and sixth grades at the Lore Grade School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. The triptych is one way of presenting a picture, 
generally a miniature of some of the famous Madonnas, in a 
— beautiful and intimate manner. It is reminiscent of the Golden 
Age of Italian painting. The miniature is placed on the center 

—T panel. The side panels serve as doors to the sacred picture. 
The triptych is made from wood, enriched by carving or other 
forms of design. The important thing is harmony of the 





shape, size, and surface pattern with the picture. 

The materials involved are inexpensive and are easy to pro- 
cure. Cut the pattern of the triptych in paper. Trace it on 
¥,” bass, poplar, or wood used in cheese and prune boxes, and 
saw it out carefully. Sandpaper all surfaces. Make the de- 
sign on the wood by hammering a nail (Continued on page 65) 














A colored miniature print of “Madonna del Gran’ 
Duca” adorns this triptych, shown open above, 
and closed at right, made by a fifth-grade boy. 
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These Florentine triptychs inspired the children to 
try their skill and originality in this kind of craft. 
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A Christmas Wreath 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


B® THE holly leaves for this wreath should be 

cut from three shades of green construction 
paper and carefully arranged before any pasting 
is begun. The berries may be made from light 
red and dark red paper. The lovely lines of the 
holly leaves will be accented by slipping some 
of the berries partially under the leaves. About 
thirty-eight leaves and thirty-two berries are 
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used in a wreath 14” in diameter. Additions of 
candles or bells will be very attractive. Notice 
that there are bands of darker red on the lighter 
red bells. The candle flame is yellow, with an 
orange-red center. The candle is pale green. 
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Uilcloth Designs for Cards 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


VIOLA JAMISON 


Supervisor of Arts and Crafts, Barelas Settlement House, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BOPOR inexpensive yet effective Christmas cards, make designs 
of oilcloth. Draw the design on the back of an oblong or a 
square of colored oilcloth of an appropriate size. With sharp 
scissors, cut around the outline of the design, leaving the oilcloth 
background. Glue the oilcloth on a card and press until dry. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE AND TABLE ez 
DECORATIONS - 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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@& COLORED construction paper is used to make these simple Christmas 

decorations. Cut three of each design, placing the fold on the dotted 

line. To make the tree, paste the right side of half of the first tree to the 

back of half of the second tree, and the other half of the second tree to 

the back of half of the third tree. Finally paste the other half of the third 

tree to the remaining half of the first tree. This makes a three-sided 

ornament. Follow the same procedure with each of the other designs. Cut 

: three of each of the smaller decorations and paste as shown. Punch holes, 
insert strings, and hang the ornaments on your Christmas tree. The paper 

; tree stands firmly enough to be used for a table decoration. 
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A CHRISTMAS UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


KAROLYN DE LEYS 
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Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


® CHRISTMAS, the anniversary of the 


birthday of Christ, has a special signifi- 


cance for nearly every child in the United 
States. It is the right of every girl and boy to 
know the beautiful story which underlies the 
gaiety of this, their own, holiday. 

I. Objectives. 


A. To acquaint pupils with the origin of 
Christmas. 

B. To show that our Christmas customs have 
come from many different countries. 

C. To teach pupils that there is more to the 
holiday than vacation, gifts, and fun. 

D. To carry out a unit which will be in 
keeping with the season and still correlate all 
the school subjects to the greatest advantage. 


II. Approach. 


A. Questions about the meaning of the word, 
“ ° ”? 

Christmas. 

B. Discussion of Christmas displays in store 
windows. 


Ill. Subject matter. 


A. From the earliest centuries of Christian- 
ity the anniversary of Christ’s birth was 
celebrated by church festivals. 
1. In England the festival was called 
Christes which means “Christ’s 
mass.” This was the origin of our word 
“Christmas.” 
2. In various parts of the world different 
dates were celebrated. 
B. December 25 was the beginning of the 
winter-solstice festival of the ancient Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and Britons. This date was 
gradually accepted as the date of Christmas. 
When the pagan festivals were replaced by 
the Christian festivals, many customs and 
symbols were taken over—yule log, mistle- 
toe, holly, and wassail bowl. 
C. Christmas was a very popular holiday or 
fete during the Middle Ages. Many plays 
about Christ were given in churches decorat- 
ed for the occasion. 
D. In England the festival lasted until 
Twelfth Day or Epiphany, twelve days after 
Christmas Day. 
1. Later it was thought of as a part of 
Catholicism by the Puritans. 
2. The festival was prohibited by Parlia- 
ment in 1644. The day was ordered kept 
as a fast day. 
3. In New England the Puritans also 
passed laws prohibiting its observance. 
4. The Christmas customs were taken up 
again after the Restoration. 
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E. The Dutch patron saint for children is St. 
Nicholas or San Nicolass. It is from the 
Dutch -in New York that our St. Nicholas, 
or Santa Claus, originated. 
F. Christmas is now celebrated throughout 
the Christian world. 
1. In Baltic countries the gifts are brought 
by the Christ child, or Kriss Kringle. 
2. French children place their shoes on the 
hearth for gifts from Bonhomme Noel, or 
Father Christmas. 
3. Norwegian children hunt for hidden 
toys. 
4. In Italy presents are drawn from the 
Urn of Fate, which originated with the 
ancient Romans. 
§. Santa Claus comes from his home in the 
North with his pack of toys for American 
and English children, who hang up their 
stockings on Christmas Eve. 
G. Most countries have special Christmas mu- 
sic. Many songs of other countries have be- 
come so familiar that we feel they are ours. 
1. In England the waits sing carols under 
lighted windows. 
2. In Germany the songs are Krisélieder, 
3. The French have noel songs. 
4. Russia has Kolyada songs. 
H. The Christmas tree was first used along 
the Rhine in the sixteenth century. 
I. The birds’ Christmas tree, which is be- 


coming popular, is a Scandinavian custom. 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Reading. 
1. A collection of Christmas stories from 
all over the world was made. 
2. The primary children composed stories 
about Christmas for their reading lessons. 
B. Arithmetic. 
1. In constructing gifts many practical 
problems involving measuring arose. 
2. A shop which specialized in gifts was 
set up, and the children took turns being 
clerks and customers. 
C. English. 
1. Christmas stories were written. 
2. Practice was given in writing letters 
ordering articles for gifts, letters to ac- 
company gifts, and letters of thanks. 
3. The upper-grade pupils wrote and pro- 
duced a short Christmas play. 
4. Practice was given in making introduc- 
tions so that the children would know how 
to introduce their parents and friends at 
the Christmas party. 
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D. Writing and spelling. 

1. Each child copied a program for each 

of his guests at the entertainment. 

2. Letters of invitation were written, and 

copied until they were neat and attractive. 
E. Social studies. 

1. Maps were used to locate the countries 

from which our various customs came. 

2. The older pupils learned the history of 

the Christian church. 

3. The effect of climate on Christmas cele- 

brations was discussed. 

4. A special study of the country where 

Christ lived was made. 

F, Science. 

1. Great interest was shown in the types 

of trees used for Christmas trees. 

2. The class found out from where most 

of the trees sold in our community came. 

3. Holly and mistletoe were studied. 

4. The boys discussed how scientific dis- 

coveries had influenced children’s toys. 
G. Safety. 

A discussion about the advantage of using 
electric lights instead of candles on a tree 
was carried on. 

H. Art. 

1. A study of many religious pictures by 

famous painters was taken up with en- 

thusiasm by the older girls and boys. Even 
younger children were interested in the 

Madonnas. 

2. Numerous Christmas decorations for 

the room and tree were made. 

3. Gifts of various sorts were constructed. 

4. Stage scenery was painted by the more 

gifted children. 
I. Music. 

1. New and old carols were sung. 

2. A simple song was written by the older 

children. 

Results of the unit. 

A. The group of children were more keenly 
aware of the real meaning of Christmas. 
B. Original handwork was designed. 
C. The children felt that they were respon- 
sible for the success of the Christmas enter- 
tainment. 
D. A greater willingness to work together 
was noticeable. 
E. The period just before Christmas became 
a time of worth-while activity. 
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@ WHAT shall we teach children about the 

friendly letter? Certainly we shall not be 
serving children’s interests and needs if all the 
emphasis is laid on letter form. Yet we shall 
certainly be negligent if we do not help them 
to know and appreciate both desirable content 
and correct form. Our chief aim should be to 
see that children perceive the letter as a whole, 
the thought and form so interrelated that on 
paper the individuality and personality of the 
writer carries over to the reader. 

The child’s attitude toward the writing of 
a friendly letter should be pleasantly antici- 
patory. His view of the friendly letter should 
be human, informal, social. The goal the child 
should personally strive toward should be sim- 
ply the expression of interesting thoughts pre- 
sented in acceptable form. 

Teachers need to bring to children’s at- 
tention that while correct form is not all- 
important, gross errors do represent to the 
reader a sure record of what the writer does 
not know or is too careless to put into effect. 
Let us summarize some guides for directing 
children in their letter writing. 

I. Content of the friendly letter. 

A. If the chief emphasis is laid on the whole 

letter, rather than on form, and if natural 

letter-writing situations are made use of, 
the problem of what to write disappears. 

B. Hobbies; about people, places, 

things; travel experiences; books; games; 

and everyday happenings at home and at 
school, are all good friendly-letter topics. 


news 





Social Letter Writing 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


Training Supervisor, Junior English, Lincoln Consolidated School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


§. Does the content indicate careful con- 
sideration, or is the letter just “dashed off”? 
6. Does the writer draw the reader into 
the letter in personal ways? 
7. Are good taste and appropriateness 
shown? 
8. Is the letter like informal conversation, 
admitting contractions and colloquialisms, 
though not crudeness? 
9. Does the letter begin and end interest- 
ingly? 
10. Are common, hackneyed expressions 
avoided? 
Il. Etiquette of social letter writing. 
A. There are so many social amenities com- 
mon to all human relationships that it is im- 
possible to include here all those which apply 
to friendly letter writing. There are, how- 
ever, a few principles of good manners which 
children should learn early in their letter- 
writing experiences. 
1. Every letter, especially every letter that 
has in it something that asks personal re- 
sponse, is entitled to a reply of some sort. 
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C. Through the writing of real letters the 
child realizes that the friendly letter is an 
enjoyable informal visit on paper, in which 
the letter tone is natural, pleasant, stimulat- 
ing, and much freer than the business letter. 
D. The teacher will find the following guides 
helpful in studying children’s letter-writing 
growth. 

1. Does this letter tell a real story? 

it read like a story? 

2. Does this letter include news of things 

known to both reader and writer? 

3. Does the writer include interesting de- 

tails and observations that add vividness 

to his letter? 

4. Does the writer build each paragraph 

of the letter around a single topic? Does 

he develop each topic fully? 


Does 
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2. Friendly letters should be answered 
with reasonable promptness, the “reason- 
ableness” being in terms mutually under- 
stood,—days, weeks, or months perhaps! 
3. The friendly letter always courteously 
and considerately takes into account the 
doings, interests, and welfare of the per- 
son written to. The writer shows that he 
read his friend’s last letter carefully by 
answering any questions asked or by re- 
ferring to matters discussed in that letter. 
The writer avoids topics or references 
which are distasteful to his friend. 

4. The good writer never puts in a letter 
anything that would embarrass either cor- 
respondent should the letter be read by 
others than those to whom it was written. 
§. The good letter writer always uses ink. 


B. In addition to these general principles, 


veachers will often find other opportunities | 





in letter-writing situations where desirable | 
customs can be put into practice, thus giy- | 
ing children valuable social training. (Writ. | 


ing thank-you notes is a good example.) 


IIf. Letter-writing activities. 


A. Reading. 
1. Letters received by the children. 
2. Stories in letter form. 
3. Collections of well-written letters. 
4. Informational material concerning the 
qualities of good friendly letters. 
§. Informational material in regard to 
early mail delivery in the United States, 
as Old Post Bags, by Alvin F. Harlow. 
B. Art. 
1. Posters and charts concerning correct 
letter form. 
2. Cartoons on letter writing. 
3. Illustrations of cutout pictures or stick 
figures to accompany letters. 
C. Trips. 
1. To the postoffice. 

a) Explanation of various departments. 

b) Talk with postmaster about enve- 

lopes. 

c) Talk with postal clerk about stamp: 

and postage. 

2. To a stationer’s. 

To see, and get information about, writ- 
ing paper for personal correspondence. 
3. To a collector's. 

a) To see a stamp collection. 

b) To see a collection of old letters. 

D. Discussions and reports. 
1. Informal discussion of various aspect 
of friendly letter writing. 
2. Reports of interviews. 
3. Reports on topics, as: air-mail, carrier 
pigeons, pony express, dead-letter office. 
E. Writing letters. 
1. To relatives, friends, former teachers. 
2. To girls and boys in foreign countries 
or in other states. 
3. “Fan” letters. 
F, Writing original stories and verses. 
1. Travels of a postage stamp. 
2. Life of a letter. 
3. A story told entirely in letters. 


IV. Evaluation. 


The teacher and pupils may determine the 


success of their study by: 


A. Discussing good qualities of, and needed 
improvements in, letters written. 

B. Comparing penmanship in letters with 
handwriting scales. 

C. Formulating and trying tests on know! 
edge of the friendly letter. 


EpitortaL Note: Detailed directions regarding, 
correct form of friendly letters and how to addres 
envelopes, together with a discussion of the tools useé 
in letter writing, will appear in an early issue. 
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The children spent many pleasant hours gathered around their fireplace. 





Christmas-lime Fun 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LILLIAN VAN HEYDE 


Teacher, First Grade, Prospect School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


B DURING the month of December there is 

always a beautiful Christmas spirit in our 
first-grade room. We start on the first day of 
the month to plan our sonys, decorations, and 
activities. 

One Monday morning early in December, 
Sally came dashing into the room. Her eyes 
were sparkling, and she was very much excited. 
She exclaimed, “Oh, Miss Van Heyde, | have a 
new idea for Christmas time in our room.” At 
the morning conference she told us her plan. 
She had been downtown on Saturday with her 
mother, and in one of the store windows she 
had seen a fireplace. She thought it would be 
Phe chil- 
dren were very enthusiastic about the idea and 
wanted to start building at once. 


fun to build one in our schoolroom. 


However, 
plans had to be made first, since we must find 
out how to build a fireplace, what materials 
were needed, and where to get these materials, 
before we could start to work. 

Sally described the fireplace she had_ seen. 
Chere was much free conversation and many 
suggestions from the group. We finally de- 
cided that we needed two orange crates for the 
sides of the fireplace, and a long board as wide 
as the top of an orange crate for the mantel 
board. Then we checked the materials which 
we had in school, such as large sheets of wrap- 
Ping paper, paint, paintbrushes, and chalk. 

€ orange crates were to be covered with 
Wrapping paper and the bricks outlined. Here 
a difference of opinion arose. Some of the chil- 
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dren wanted the outline of the bricks white, 
and others wanted it black. At this point it 
for the teacher to call for a 


A little 


girl who always did neat and careful work was 


Was necessary 
standing vote. The white lines won. 
elected by vote of the children to make the 
white lines. 

Up to this point the construction was easy 
for the children, since they had built a house 
in the 1B grade. 

The making of the hearth was next dis- 
cussed, and as we had nothing in school with 
which to make a hearth, we asked for help from 
home. One little boy said that he had a large 
ind very heavy piece of cardboard which he 
would bring. 

A very small lad who was a good artist was 
chosen to paint the hearth. This child had been 
in our group only a When he 
started to paint it, he asked, “May I paint it 


short. time. 


any way I want?” I answered, “Yes, any way 
When he had finished his work he 
said, “This is like the hearth in our living room 
At home.” 


. ” 
you wish. 


We discussed the best way to make the back 
of the fireplace, and it was decided to use a 
piece of wrapping paper and paint it black. 
This was extended to cover the floor, touching 


the hearth. 


work, 


[wo boys were elected to do this 


The mantelshelf was not an casy problem, 
and several days passed before it was really 
solved. One morning John came to school 


with his father, who was carrying a long board. 
Che children shouted and clapped their hands. 
At last we had a board long enough for our 
mantelshelf! 
board white. 

The bringing of the mantelshelf board was 
an incentive to the children, and in a few days 
two small logs were brought. This raised the 
question of how logs were used in a fireplace. 
One child said, “Our logs lie on long iron 
The discussion that followed did not 
give the group a clear idea of how wood was 
placed in a fireplace to be burned. Many chil- 
dren did not have fireplaces at home, but those 
who did were told to examine them and find 
out just what was needed so that we might 
place the wood in the proper manner. 

The next day a child told us that the wood 
was placed on andirons, and she brought a 
picture of a pair of andirons to be sure that 
we would all know just how they looked. 


John was chosen to paint the 


° ” 
pieces. 


The class discussion following this was very 
It was hard to know just what we 
could use to make andirons. At last a little boy 
left his chair, went into the closet, and brought 
out a short brush broom. The children had 
often taken the handle off this broom. He said, 
“We could saw it in two.” But the brush be 
longed to the school, and so could not be de- 
stroyed, Someone said, “Why can’t Wwe cut an 


interesting. 


old broom handle into two pieces?” 

And so we made the andirons from a broom 
handle. We put a large ball of clay on the top 
of each andiron and set them in clay pedestals 
(half balls). They were then painted black. 
We used black cardboard strips for the iron 
bars of the andirons that go into the fireplace, 
and piled up blocks at the back to hold the 
strips off the floor. 

Someone said, “I wish we could have a play 
fire.” Alice replied, “I know my daddy will 
help us.” The next day Alice brought a long 
cord, 


two yellow electric-light bulbs. 


extension a double light socket, and 


We crushed 
yellow and red tissue paper over them, and put 
them in our fireplace for a very cheerful play 
fire! 

In front of the hearth we placed a rug, and 
near it set our school-made chairs and table. 
The children brought Christmas books from 
home and put them on the table. They made 
candlesticks of clay and painted them red. Red 
candles were placed in the candlesticks and they 
were set on cach end of the mantel. 

We spent pleasant 


many hours gathered 


around our fireplace. Group reading periods 
were held there, and we always gathered at the 
The 


mothers enjoyed this spirit of Christmas as 


fireplace for the Christmas story hour. 


much as the children and often joined us for 
the story hour. 

Many children of other rooms in the school 
shared our Christmas fun, and before school 
one would often find fourth-, fifth-, or sixth 
grade children sitting in front of the fire, read 
ing a Christmas story. Children now in the 
kindergarten look forward to building a fire 
place when they enter the first grade next year. 

Try this activity some time, and you and 
your pupils will have a very happy month with 
the real spirit of Christmas ever present in 
your schoolroom. 
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The Christmas Tree 


Catherine Mann 


& PETER dragged his little green wooden 

chair to the wall, climbed up on it, and 
stood looking at the calendar. It was just nine 
days until Christmas, but Peter was not looking 
at the “25,” in red letters. He was looking at 
the “19,” which had a heavy black circle 
around it, 

“Just three more days, Mother, before we go 
to get our Christmas tree,” he announced hap- 
pily. 

“That’s right,” his mother agreed. 

“Yes, that’s right, only three days more,” 
repeated Tom and Ethel, who had just come 
from school. 

And there were so many things to do that 
the number with the heavy black line around 
it arrived before they knew it. 

On that day Mother bundled Peter into his 
heavy green snow suit, for it was snowing 
outside. Ethel and Tom climbed into the back 
seat of the car, and Peter sat in front with 
Mother. 

“We'll stop at Farmer Aiken’s house,” said 
Mother as the wheels made crunching sounds 
going over the snow, “and have him cut the 
tree down for us. He said he would be expect- 
ing us.” 

“TI wonder who ever thought of having the 
first Christmas tree, and how long ago it was,” 
said Tom. 

“The first Christmas tree was put up for 
children, about four hundred years ago,” 
Mother answered. 

“Oh, tell us about it,” cried Ethel and Tom 
together, for they knew that Mother had a 
story on the tip of her tongue. 





The stories on these and the two fol- 
lowing pages supply a variety of ma- 
terial for December story hours. Use 
them in. audience situations to develop 
a greater interest in recreational read- 
ing. See page 13 for program sugges- 
tions including some of these stories. 
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“A long time ago,” Mother began, “there 
lived a man named Martin Luther, who later 
became a great preacher and the founder of a 
church. One December night when this man 
was out in the forest, he noticed a little tree. 
It was a little fir tree, like some of our Christ- 
mas trees today. This fir tree’s branches were 
heavy with snow and above it bright stars 
twinkled in a dark velvet sky. 

“The little green tree, the sparkling snow, 
and the shining stars seemed to this man a most 
beautiful sight. Perhaps he felt sad because 
such a lovely picture was wasted in the for- 
est with no one but himself to see it. Anyway, 
he went inside his home and tried to tell his 
family just how pretty the scene around the 
little tree was. The tree didn’t mean as much 
to them as it had to him because they hadn’t 
seen it, 

“So, when Martin Luther couldn’t make his 
family see this pretty picture, he went outside 
and cut down a tree just like the little fir tree. 
He set it up in his home and fastened candles 
on the small green branches. And when he 
lighted the candles, that became the very first 
Christmas tree.” 

The children clapped their hands in delight. 
Tom pointed out of the window. “Mother! 
Mother!” he shouted, “there’s Mr. Aiken with 
a shovel! Do you suppose he thinks he can 
cut the tree down with a shovel?” 

“Let’s wait and see,” laughed Mother. 

“Hello, Mr. Aiken,” Tom greeted him. “Do 
you think you can cut down a Christmas tree 
with a shovel?” he asked the tall man who was 
standing near the driveway. 

“Hello, yourselves,” returned Mr. Aiken 
good-naturedly. And then he turned to Mother. 
“Mrs. Thompson, it just came to me that the 
children might like to plant the tree after 
they get through using it for their presents; 
so I picked out a nice-shaped tree, one that'll 
make a pretty evergreen in your yard, the year 
around. Next year you might want to trim 





it with colored lights as an outdoor Christmas | 


“but do you think that we can get it to live?” 
she added doubtfully. 

“Now, Mrs. Thompson, don’t you worry 
about that. I'll dig the tree up with good roots 
and a big lump of dirt around it. Then I'l 
put a good wrapping of burlap around the 
roots. If you keep it damp, that tree won't 
even know it’s been moved.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Peter, jumping from one 
foot to the other. “Tom! Ethel!’ he called. 
“We're going to plant our Christmas tre 
right in our own front yard.” 


The Snow Santa Claus 


Ann Roe Anderson 


@ “OH, BENNY,” called Leta to her broth- 

er, “everything is all sparkly outdoors.” I 
had snowed hard all the day before, and Benny 
and Leta had had to stay inside. While it wa 
snowing, Mother had given them a pan of big 
red cranberries, a pan of puffy white popcor 
and two large darning needles threaded wit 
thread. What fun they had had stringing th 
cranberries and the popcorn! When they hai 
finished they wound the long strings of red 
berries and white popcorn about the green 
boughs of their Christmas tree. 

But this morning the sun was shining bright: 
ly on the snow outside and everything was a 
sparkly, just as Leta said. When they finished 
their breakfast, Leta and Benny put on thei 
snow suits and mittens and ran out of doors. 

“Let’s build a snow house,” said Benny. 

“No,” said Leta, “I want to build a snow 
Santa Claus.” 

Benny laughed at his small sister, but said 
“All right, let’s build a snow Santa Claus.” 

Instead of rolling one big snowball for Sant 
Claus’s legs, they rolled two not-so-big oné 
and set them close together. 

Then they rolled a fat snowball body an 
set it on top of the legs. 
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While Leta patted snow on each side of the 
body for arms and on the back for a pack, 
a snowball head and set it in 
Leta put snow on top of the head for 


Benny rolled 
place. 
a cap, and around the face for whiskers. 
When Benny ran into the house to get pieces 
of coal for the eyes and nose and mouth, 
Mother gave him two big cookies. 
“I think he is a nice Santa Claus,” Leta said, 
as she and Benny stood eating their cookies. 
Then they 
In the house Leta went to the window. “Oh, 
called. “The birds have 


. > ” 
come to see Santa Claus, too. 


ran in to get warm. 
Benny, look!’ she 


Benny came and stood beside his sister. He 
knew many of the birds by name, and began to 
“Some of those little 
birds are snow buntings,” he said. 


point them out to Leta. 


But Leta was not listening to Benny. She 
was jumping up and down in excitement. 
“Look, Benny,” she exclaimed, “the birds are 
eating the cooky crumbs we dropped. Our 
snow Santa Claus can be a Santa Claus for the 
birds!” 

“Yes,” 
some suet, and apple, 
Dick’s birdseed.” 

“And some of Polly’s sunflower seeds, too,” 
added Leta. 

The children found two flat baskets in the 


storeroom., 


ask Mother for 
and bread, and some of 


“we'll 


said Benny, 


They tied a string to the handles. 
They mixed the seed together and put it into 
tin plates. These they set inside the baskets. 
Then they hung the baskets about the shoulders 
of the snow Santa Claus. 

“It looks just as though ‘ Santa Claus were 
carrying the baskets,” Leta said. 

Benny poked holes in the top of the snow 
pack on Santa Claus’s back. Then the children 
filled the holes with the suet and apple. They 
scattered bread crumbs on the snow and ran 
into the house and watched from the window 
to see whether the birds would come back. 

_ Leta and Benny did not have long to wait. 
The birds arrived by twos and threes. 
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“I just believe the birds 
that ate our cooky crumbs 
went around and told all 
their friends about Santa 
Claus, and then came back 
to see whether he had any- 
thing more,” Leta giggled. 

That was how it did look, 
for the birds circled about 
the head of the snow Santa 
Claus and came to light on 
his well-filled pack. Some 
helped themselves to a bit 
of suet, others to the apple. 
The edges of the baskets 
were crowded with birds 
eating the seed, while others 
hopped about picking up the 
crumbs. They chirped and 
chattered happily. 

“They are 
Christmas’ to one another, 
said Leta, “and thanking Santa Claus for the 
fine gifts of food.” 

“They are thanking us too,” 








saying ‘Merry 


said Benny, as 
a bird flew to the sill outside the window, 
“because we are Santa Claus’s helpers.” 


A Christmas Friend 


Grayce Boller 


H MARGY skipped happily down the street, 
holding her tiny purse tightly. It was 
just three days before Christmas. Every street 
corner was filled with spicy evergreen trees. 
Margy sniffed their fragrance eagerly each time 
she passed a corner. Christmas was fun! Shop- 
She especially 
liked buying a gift for Anne, her best chum. 
Tomorrow afternoon was the neighborhood 
Christmas party, and Margy wanted a very 
special gift for Anne. Anne had so many 
friends that Margy wanted to be sure to give 
her the nicest gift of all of them. 
Margy knew exactly which gift in the toy- 
shop window she was going to buy for Anne. 


ping for presents was fun, too. 


Ww. Henry Boller 





There was a tiny electric doll stove which Anne 
would think was wonderful. Little pans came 
with it, and a tiny teakettle. Margy knew that 
none of her chums had anything like it. 

Margy paused in front of the toyshop win- 
dow. She always did. Yes, there was the little 
stove, and Margy’s heart glowed as she thought 
of giving it to Anne. 

“Aren't they wonderful toys?” Margy heard 
a small voice say, and when she turned around, 
she saw a little girl standing beside her. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” Margy replied. 
live around here? 

“I’ve seen you,” 


“Do you 
I never saw you before.” 

the little girl laughed, 
come down here every single day to look at 
the window. I’ve come to live with my aunt 
this winter. My name is Janet Carr.” 

“I’m Margy Dean,” Margy smiled. 

“I like that doll in the middle of the win- 
dow, don’t you?” Janet asked beamingly. “I 
think she is the prettiest one I ever saw. . I have 
a rag doll that I love very much, but I wish | 
had a doll with a blue dress.” 

Margy almost felt like crying at the uncon- 
scious wistfulness in Janet’s voice. She wished 
she could do something to make her happy. 
Margy wanted to have Janet for a friend. 

“Oh, I wish you could come to our neigh- 
borhood party tomorrow afternoon!” Margy 
said. “We have a Christmas tree and sing car- 
ols and play games. We listen to the Christmas 
story, and then there are candies and cakes and 
gifts for everyone.” 

Margy stopped suddenly. She remembered 
that there would be no gift for Janet. No one 
would expect her at the party. The others 
would have their names called and receive their 
gifts, but Janet would have no gift. 

“Unless I should give her Anne’s present,” 
Margy thought. “But if I did that, Anne 
might be cross!”’ 

“The party sounds like fur,” Janet said after 
a minute. “Does it cost anything to go? 
My aunt says that there isn’t much money 
for extras this year.” 

“No, it doesn’t cost anything,” Margy as- 
sured her, “and we may bring a friend if we 
like. I hope that you can come.” 

Margy knew then and there that she was 
going to buy the doll with the blue dress for 
Janet’s Christmas present. There would be a 
gift for Janet if she came to the Christmas 
party. If she did not, Margy would take it to 
her home. 

“Anne will have ever so many presents,” 
Margy told herself, “‘and perhaps Janet would 
enjoy the doll more than Anne would the little 
stove.” 

The next afternoon, Margy and Janet went 
to the Christmas party together. Margy felt 
happy whenever she saw Janet’s glowing face; 
and Janet was so surprised to receive the doll 
with the blue dress that she could hardly thank 
her new chum for it. And Anne? Anne was 
as sweet as she could be. She chose Janet in 
two games, and hugged Margy as she wished 
her a Merry Christmas. 
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A Christmas Gift for Susan 


Mabel Harmer 


B ‘TERRY left the store whistling so mer- 

rily that Big Tom, the policeman on the 
corner, Jim, the bootblack, and Rudy, the pea- 
nut vendor, all looked up to smile at him as he 
passed by. 

The reason that Terry felt so happy was that 
he had managed to get such fine Christmas 
presents with the money he had earned during 
the past month. He had a tie rack for Father, 
a pretty dish for Mother, handkerchiefs for 
Aunt Louise, and a sewing set for Nora. And 
then suddenly he stopped whistling and the 
smile left his face. He had completely for- 
gotten to buy a gift for Susan, and all his 
money was gone! 

It wouldn’t have been so bad any other time 
because, after all, Susan was just the girl who 
lived next door and you couldn’t always be 
expected to buy presents for all your friends; 
but this year it was different. Susan had re- 
cently moved onto Terry’s street from another 
city. By next Christmas, she would have many 
friends among her schoolmates and the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, but this year, Terry 
was the only one whom she knew 
and she might be a little lonely. 

There was only one thing to do. He would 
have to go out and earn some more money. He 
hurried home with his presents, put on his old 


very well, 





RALPH AVERY 
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coat and mittens, and got the snow shovel out 
of the garage. A heavy snow had fallen that 
morning, and there would almost surely 
someone needing the walks cleaned. 

That was what he thought at first. Later, 
when he had trudged from door to door for al- 
most an hour and the daylight was beginning 
to fade, he was not so sure. There had been 
plenty of people who had needed their walks 


cleaned, but other boys had been there while he 
was doing his shopping. He decided to try one 
more place and then if there was no job to be 
had, he would try to sell his new pocketknife 
to Bill or Shorty. 

A woman came to the door. When Terry 
made his usual request for 2 small job, she hesi- 
tated for a minute and then said, “Well, yes, I 
have a sort of job, but I want to be very care- 
ful about who is to do it.” 

“Oh, I'd be very glad to try almost any kind 
of job,” Terry said hopefully. He wished that 
he were just a bit larger and older, because he 
thought that it must be because he was too 
young that the woman was hesitating. 
she said at last. “I think that 
perhaps you'll do.” 


. . . ”” 
“Come in, 


Terry was very curious to know just what 
kind of job this was. He waited in the hall 
while the woman went into another room. 
When she returned, she was holding a lively 
black kitten. “Here’s the job,” she said with a 
“I want you to find a home for this 
kitten. It must be a very good home. Do you 
think you can do it?” 

“Tl try very hard, ma’am,” said Terry. 

“I’m sure that you will,” the woman an- 
swered. “You look like a dependable boy. And 
here is a dime for your pay. If you don’t find 


smile. 


a home for him, bring him back and we'll try 
another day.” 

“Oh, I shan’t have any 
assured her eagerly. 
that almost anyone would want it.” 


trouble,” Terry 


“It’s such a nice kitten 






He took the kitten and the dime and went 
down the street whistling once more. This was 
going to take care of all his problems, he was 
sure. He was about to stop at Aunt Louise’s 
house when a wonderful idea came tumbling 
into his head. For Susan, of course! The 
kitten would make the best kind of gift for 
Susan. He could take it over to her house 


on Christmas Eve in a (Continued on page 65) 








"Twas the Night 
before Christmas” 


Lois Snelling 


B “MOTHER,” Dick cried, rushing into the 
kitchen and tossing his books on the table, 
“I’m going to say a poem at the school pro. 


gram! Miss Stevens gave it to me today.” 
“That’s fine,” Mother replied. “What is jt | 
about?” 


“It’s about St. Nicholas and his reindeer, 7 


Their names were Dancer, Prancer, and Blitzen, 
and—” 

“Oh,” Mother laughed, 
Nicholas’!” 


“Why, that is the name of my recitation, 


“*A Visit from St 


Mother!” Dick exclaimed. “How did you 
know?” 
“Well, it is a poem that most people know 
i peo} 


and love, Dick. 
was a little girl about your age. 
*°Twas the night before 
through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring—not even a mouse.” 


I learned it at school when | 


Christmas, when all 


Dick’s eyes grew big with astonishment, 
“My goodness,” he cried. “Is it that old?” 

“Oh, ever so much older,” Mother smiled. 
“I fancy girls and boys were reciting *”’Twas 
the Night before Christmas’ over a hundred 
years ago. Would you like to hear about the 
man who wrote that poem for his little girls?” 

“Oh, yes,” Dick agreed. “And tomorrow I'l! 
surprise Miss Stevens by telling Aer about it.” 

“Well, until the year 1822 nobody knew 
that the names of Santa Claus’s reindeer were 
Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, Comet, Cupid, 
Donder, and Blitzen. But on Christmas Eve of 
that year Dr. Clement Clarke Moore, a college 
professor of New York City, wrote the poen 
and named them that.” 

“Why did he write it?” Dick wanted w 
know. “For his little girls to recite at school?” 

“No, he wrote it just for them to read. The 
had a cousin visiting them from another tows, 
and he thought it would please them. So after 
the children had gone to bed on Christmas Eve. 
Dr. Moore sat down with his long quill pen and 
wrote the verses. 
the poem to the three girls and they were de- 
lighted with the way he had told the story 
about St. Nicholas. The visiting cousin copied 
it in her album. Later, a friend of hers who 
lived in Troy, New York, read the verses in the 
album and she liked them too.” 

“Everybody liked them, it seems,” Dick said 

“Yes, and everybody s/ill likes them,” Mother 
“But it was through this friend in 
Troy that the poem was published. If it had 
not been for her, we might never have learned 
about it. She sent a copy of it to a newspapt! 
in Troy and the editor published it. Every 
body who read ‘’Twas the Night befor 
Christmas’ enjoyed it, and soon it was being 
reprinted all over the country.” 


The next morning he gave 


re pl ied. 
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“A hundred years ago,” Dick murmured. He 
thought about Grandmother and Grandfather 
and other girls and boys who had recited pieces 
at Christmas time. As he read from his paper, 
he could imagine children of long ago saying, 


December Stories to Remember 


Ethel E. Hickok 


“Now, Dasher! now Dancer! now, Prancer! now 
Vixen! 

On, Comet, on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the pore h, to the top of the wall, 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


B HAVE you sometimes wondered how the 
friendly custom of sending Christmas 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


B CHRISTMAS trees first came into general 
use in Our country about one hundred years 


1 ee 


ro. | greeting cards ever started? It did not start in 


the United States, although each December 
more Christmas cards are used here than in 
any other country. 

Credit for the first Christmas card is often 
given to Sir Henry Cole, an Englishman, who 


ago, the custom being brought from Germany. 
It is estimated that ten million trees are now 
sold each Christmas season in the United States. 
lhe firs, spruces, and pines are favorite choices 
for Christmas trees, though cedar and hemlock 
are also used, 














5 had a card made in 1845. J. C. Horsely, In spite of the number of trees cut each 
St. F who was a member of the British Royal Acad- year the supply has not been depleted. Nearly 
R emy, designed the card for him. One thousand — every part of the United States has forest seed- 
on, | of these cards were lithographed and then lings that must be removed to ensure proper 
you hand-colored. Within a few years other wealthy growth for the other trees. In many cases the 
; English families had adopted the custom of stand of young trees is so dense that it is neces- 
- having cards designed to send to their friends. sary to thin them out, and their removal in 
nlf It was considered quite an honor to receive one proper numbers does not cause any shortage of 
. of the cards. timber later. In some parts of the United 
all | By 1862, Christmas cards had come into tair- States, trees are planted and raised especially 
ly general use in England. Credit for the first for the Christmas-tree market. 

Christmas cards to be made in the United States The community Christmas tree has become 
ent. goes to Louis Prang, who brought out his de- very popular. The Tree of Light in Madison 
| signs in 1874. Square Garden, New York City, attracted na- 
led. | Some people collect greeting cards. You may tionwide attention in 1912, and during the next 
was have seen some of the frosted cards of about few years the community-tree idea spread all 
lred sixty-five years ago, or some of the cards with — over the country. For home use, many people 
the f silk fringes that were popular around 1895. — favor the living Christmas tree, either a large 
3?” Perhaps a card you send will sometime be in a — one on the lawn or a small one that can be 
Til collection. (For questions, see page 68) brought indoors. (For questions, see page 68) 
t. 
new 


rn Bayberry Candles See 


: full of bayberry bushes. ‘Isn’t this luck!’ | 
oen Elsie Melchert Fowler said. “Luck, nothing,’ John replied, after he 
had examined them. 
ries; they are too dark. 


“We can’t use these ber- 


“There is a verse written on the card,” added Jack Frost evidently 


J wo B “NOW you may come,” called Mother, 


a1?" opening the living-room door. There was Frances. “It says, cracked off their wax coats!” 

They a hurry of feet and down the stairs almost “Light the bayberry candle, . Away we went again, this time toward the 
wn, tumbled Frances and Charles. Grandmother Snuff it often, too, hills. At last we found berries we could use. 
after and Father came in from the dining room, and For the longer that it burns | “What color are bayberries? asked Frances. 
Eve, they all stood looking at the Christmas tree. Phe more luck it brings to you! “A lovely soft blue-gray, just like your eyes, 
and How it shone! “And there is a story to go with the gift,” my dear,” answered Grandmother. “By the 
gave “Brighter than the moon and all the stars said Grandmother. time we had eight or nine quarts, we were 
> de- put together!” exclaimed Frances. “Better yet,” said Charles, and they all set- ready to start back. 

stor) “And look underneath!” cried Charles. tled down to listen. “When we reached home, we emptied the 


“One Christmas,” began Grandmother, look berries into a small boiler filled with water. We 


ing at Frances and Charles, “when I was a little 


. “ . - e ‘ 
ypied Packages in all colors of the rainbow!’ 


who “Grandmother first,” said thought the leaves would help to color the 


Frances, and 


nthe Charles ran to bring Grandmother’s packages. 


“Mother next!” called Charles, “and then 
you, Father!” 

After a while came Frances’ turn to find her 
name on the bright-colored packages. Then 
Charles found his. One package after another 


girl, my brother and | gave bayberry candles 

as gifts, but we made them ourselves.” 
“Made interrupted the children. 

“How could you make them, Grandmother?” 
“One day,” Grandmother 

went on, “late in October, 


«=o? 
them? 


wax, so we put a few in with the berries. But 
that was a mistake. When the water boiled, 
the wax came to the top and settled on. the 
leaves so we had to skim them off.” 

“How long did 


you boil the berries 










urned they took up from under the tree. my brother John and I went to get out the wax?” 
paper “There are two small packages just the same —_ bayberry hunting. In an old questioned Charles. 
very- size,” said Mother. “Wouldn't you like to pasture we spied a hollow (Continued on page 64) 
efore open them together?” 

being “Oh, yes,” agreed Charles. “Look! Here are 

















two bayberry candles from Grandmother.” 
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Bestanth for "A Unit on an Aquarium" 


Emma Golden 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas ; 


Draw a line under the 
things which are found 
in an aquarium. 


moss mice snails | 
kittens fish shells 
bunnies trees hammer 


tadpoles water 





Under each picture write 
+he correct word from the 
list below. 


WW | DSP 
| te | 


" | 
CSRS 














tadpole snai| 
rocks aquarium 
goldt ish arrowhead 
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Choose the right qroup of 
words in each parenthesis 


Snails are needed in| « 
an aquarium to (keep the * 
water clean, play with the si 

Fish breathe the oxygen ‘; 
from the (water, sand). i: 

The green plants need _ 
(oxygen, carbon dioxide) 
in order to grow. | 

Green plants should be : 
in an aquarium for (the 


health of the fish, heat) 


‘ 
' 
' 


| 





— 
_ 
— 


Od Ws>s-'mMonzawes:? 


Put an X in front of the 
things that goldfish eat 





watercress 


nuts 

fish food oranges : 

moss shells 

sand si ph on ; 

apples mice : 

pebbles oatmeal : 
a 
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A Unit on an Aquarium 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


@ THE school atmosphere and surroundings 
should stimulate and encourage intelligent 
curiosity and should develop thinking. To 
this end, the schoolroom should be a place 
where a child develops lifelike interests. The 
activity unit which follows was developed as 
, result of a natural life situation that was 
brought into the schoolroom. 
|. Approach. 

One day during the free conversation period 
the children talked about their pets. A little 
girl said that she had six goldfish at home, and 
she was sure she could bring three of them to 
school. This she did the following day. There 
was a small goldfish bowl in school which was 
used temporarily, but the children desired to 
add plants and tadpoles, so they began to make 
plans for a new home for the fish. 

II. Teacher’s aims. 

A. General. 

1. To help children develop scientific at- 
titudes. 

2. To encourage careful observation. 

3. To create a natural situation for con- 
versation. 

4. To develop in the children a desire for 
humane treatment of pets. 

B. Specific. 

1. To help the children learn about the 
origin, habits, and characteristics of gold- 
fish. 
2. To teach the meaning of a balanced 
aquarium. 
3. To provide a springboard for scientific 
experimentation. 
4. To teach something of plant and animal 
life that exists in the aquarium. 

III. Children’s aims. 

A. To learn about the goldfish and how to 

care for them. 

B. To learn how to make a balanced aquar- 

ium. 

C. To read poems and stories about gold- 

fish, tadpoles, and snails. 

IV. Securing and setting up the aquarium. 

A. An old rectangular glass aquarium was 

found in the storeroom. 

B. We cemented it all around to keep the 

water from leaking out. 

C. We made a bench on which to place the 

aquarium. 

D. Snails, four small ones and one large one, 

were secured from a creck in our city by two 

first-grade boys. 

E. Three more goldfish were obtained from 

the college greenhouse. 

F. Six small tadpoles were brought from the 

campus rock garden by two girls. 

G. A committee was appointed to interview 

the janitor, who brought us water lilies, eel- 
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grass, tape grass, and arrowhead from the 
lily pool. 

H. Seashells, smooth rocks, and pebbles were 
brought. 

I. A toy lighthouse for the center of the 
aquarium was the teacher’s contribution. 
Studying the balanced aquarium. 

A. The children studied why each kind of 


material was put into the aquarium. 


_ 


V. 


1. About two inches of clean sand is put 
into an aquarium so that the roots of the 
water plants may grow into it. 

2. Stones help to hold the roots down, thus 
keeping the plants from coming to the top. 
They also help to make the aquarium look 
attractive. 

3. The water for the aquarium should 
stand in an open container for a week so 
that all effects of chemicals used for puri- 
fying will be gone. 
is also satisfactory.) 
4. The green plants give off into the water 


(Clear pond water 


a gas called oxygen, which fish and other 
water animals require to breathe. 
§. Snails help to keep an aquarium clean. 
They eat microscopic water plants and 
animals, which are so numerous that, if 
the snails did not eat them, they would 
cover the plants and glass with a thick 
coating of slime. 
B. Valuable conéepts gained. 
1. As you watch a fish in an aquarium 
you will see its mouth constantly opening 
and closing. It is taking water into its 
mouth so that it can breathe the oxygen 
from the water. 
2. When a fish breathes, it gives off a gas 
called carbon dioxide. This gas is carried 
from the fish’s body, in the water which 


Z 


fo 


at 


comes out of the sides of the fish’s head. 
The green plants that are growing in the 
aquarium need this carbon dioxide for 
manufacturing their food. So they take 
it into their leaves through tiny openings. 
They use up carbon dioxide and give off 
oxygen into the water. This is one very 
important way in which the oxygen is 
supplied for the fish and other animals to 
breathe. 
3. Plants and animals in an aquarium de- 
pend on each other. The fish and other 
animals give off carbon dioxide for the 
plants, and the plants supply oxygen for 
the animals. The same thing happens in 
ponds and lakes, and also in the ocean. 
In fact, it happens wherever plants and 
animals live tngether. 
4. You must not think that plants breathe 
the carbon dioxide. They use it only in 
manufacturing their food. When they 
breathe, they use oxygen just as animals 
do. 
§. One gallon of water will accommodate 
one fish, one tadpole, and one snail. 
6. Your aquarium should have enough 
plants in it to furnish oxygen for the fish 
that will, in turn, give off carbon dioxide 
to feed the plants. You may then say that 
your aquarium is balanced, namely, that 
the water is always supplied with a bal- 
ance of gases. 
VI. Caring for the aquarium. 

A. If there is a balance of plant and animal 

life, the water need not be changed for a 

school term. : 

B. Since water evaporates, fresh water should 

be added as needed. 

C. The water should be poured in gently. 

Place a large stone in the aquarium and pour 

the water on it. 

D. A small amount of prepared food should 

be put in, not oftener than every other day. 

E. Any food left after a couple of hours 

should be removed with a net. 

F, The water should be changed if some- 

thing dies in the aquarium or if food has de- 

cayed. 

G. If it becomes necessary to change the wa- 

ter, the fish should be carefully removed to 


a basin of water, by (Continued on page 70) 
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_» The plants and animals in 
“~~” the aquarium were eager- 
ly studied by the girls and 


eS ae tk boys, who learned many in- 


teresting facts about them. 
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“Madonna del Gran’ Duca” . . Raphael Santi 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Presenting the Picture 


Display “Madonna del Gran’ Duca”’ in a spe 
cial place of honor, where the children can see 
it and it alone. If you have other Madonnas, 
use them too, each for a short while. Let the 
children discuss them in story hour and in the 
writing of themes. 

The children can best appreciate this picture 
if they know that although it was painted by 
a man who lived more than four hundred years 


ago, the Mother and Child look like the mothers 
and babies that he saw each day in the city 
of Florence, just as an artist today, in paint- 
ing a Madonna, would reflect in his work the 
mothers and babies that he knows. 

Encourage the children to paint pictures of 
the Christmas story, and to make a stained 
glass window, or a créche. Work closely with 
your art and music teachers. 





# AT CHRISTMAS time we think 

of the Christ child whose birthday 
it is. He belongs to all the world and 
so does his mother, Mary. That is why 
artists have painted so many pictures 
of the Madonna and the Infant Jesus. 

Years ago, before there were as many 
books as there now are, it was the cus- 
tom of the Church to have artists paint 
pictures illustrating Bible stories. Of 
these stories, the favorite selection of 
the artists was that of the Christ child 
and his mother. 

Kings and counts and lords com- 
missioned artists to paint pictures of 
the Mother and Child, to be hung in 
their palaces or castles. There are 
many great artists who have told the 
story of Christmas with brush and 
paints, but, of them all, none is more 
beloved than Raphael. 

One of his paintings was this lovely 
mother holding her baby boy tenderly 
in her arms. It is a very simple pic- 
ture, but it tells a wonderful story. It 
also has an interesting history. 

The picture was painted when 
Raphael was a young man. More than 
two hundred and fifty years later, it 
was in the possession of a poor widow 
in Florence, who was forced to sell it 
to an art dealer. 

One day Grand Duke Ferdinand III 
of Tuscany saw the picture and ad- 
mired it so much that he bought it, 
and made it his constant companion. 


He took it with him wherever he went. 
Thus the picture became known as the 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” that is, 
“Madonna of the Grand Duke.” 

By the slender gold halos, above their 
heads, Raphael has told us that this 
mother and child are sacred. The blue- 
green mantle that Mary wears is sym- 
bolic of heavenly love and truth, hope 
and victory. Her red, dress speaks of 
divine love too. How perfectly these 
colors go with the delicate flesh tones 
and the soft golden hair. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Prrtt Patacr, FroreNcr, ITALY 


Questions 


Why is it such a beautiful thing to 
see a mother holding her baby? Has 
the artist shown you that this mother 
and child love each other? Does this 
picture, “Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” 
make you think of a mother that you 
know? 

How can we tell that this is a special 
mother and child? Why has the artist 
used such a simple background? Does 
the Christ child seem to be interest- 
ed in something? What do you think 
it might be? 

Do the colors of the picture suggest 
warmth and life? 

What Christmas songs that you 
know seem to belong with this picture? 





t 
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Correlative Material 


PicruREs 
“Holy Night,” by Correggio (No. 42, Instruc. 7 
tor Picture Study Series). 
“Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael (No. 18 
Iustructor Picture Study Series). 
“Madonna of the Magnificat,” by Botticelli 7 
(No. 30, Instructor Picture Study Series), © 
“Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael (detail) (No 
25, Instructor Picture Study Series). 





PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGS 


“The Child Jesus” (Victor 20442). 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” (Victor 24243). 
Practorius: “Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming’ 2 
(Victor 24543). 
Schubert: “Cradle Song,” and other song 
(Victor 22160). ; 
Oberndorfer, M.; and Faulkner, A. S., comps. b 
Noels; a New Collection of Old Card 
(H. ‘T. FitzSimons). “Infant So Gentle’ 
and “O Baby, Thee I Love.” 
POEMS AND STORIES ; 
Bowie, W. R.: When Jesus Was Born (Har. | 
per). i 
“Story of the Shepherds,” in the Bible. Luk i 
2:8-20. e 
Association for Childhood Education, Liter. 
ature Committee: Sang under the Sie 
Umbrella (Macmillan). “A Christmas Folk- 
Song,” by Lizette Woodworth Reese; and 
“A Christmas Carol,” by G. K. Chesterton. 


The Artist 


B@ A NAME that has long been revered in th 

world of art is that of Raphael Santi (pro 7 
nounced raff’ a - el sahn’ tee), who was bom 7 
in 1483, in the duchy of Urbino. His father, 
who was an artist and a scholar, was in th . 
service of the Duke of Urbino. 

Raphael started making pictures when but: 
young child, and he would talk of the bea 
tiful things he saw about him. He spent mud 
time watching his father paint, and was quid 7 
to absorb what his father had to impart. Th 
father’s hope that some day his son might study F 
with Perugino was fulfilled, but not until afte 
the death of the elder Santi. 

The master Perugino was quick to appreciatt | 
his gifted pupil and saw to it that advancemest | 
came his way. It was he who introducté F 
Raphael to the culture of Florence, where t 7 
young artist studied the style of Leonart 
da Vinci and Fra Bartolommeo. 

Raphael’s remarkable work came to the # 
tention of Pope Julius II, who, in 1508, com 
missioned him to come to Rome to help ! 
the redecoration of some Vatican apartments 

While working in the Vatican on his grt 
painting, “The Transfiguration,” Raphael ¥ 
taken ill, and he died shortly afterwards, # 
the age of thirty-seven. All Rome mourne 
for this most beloved of painters. 
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number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 


If this page does not supply you with a sufficient 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Christmas Arithmetic Test 


Gertrude Wrates Dwyer 


BM ELLEN’S feet fairly danced the few blocks 
to the business district. “It is Christmas 
week and I am going to have a party,” she 
thought happily. “My five best friends are 
invited, and I shall make six. I have a five- 
dollar bill in my purse. One dollar and fifty 
cents of it is my very own. I have been giving 
Mother part of my allowance for weeks in order 
to have this party. The rest of the five dol- 
lars is Mother’s. She gave it to me to buy some 
things she will need for my party. I will use 
her money at the grocer’s and baker’s, but 
everything else must come out of my own 
money.” 
1. How much money did Ellen have which 
belonged to her mother? 


Entering the grocery store, Ellen spoke po- 
litely to the clerk. “Good afternoon, George. 
I want a large can of cocoa, five pounds of 
sugar, two boxes of gelatin, one-half dozen 
eggs, a package of marshmallows, a dozen and 
a half date cookies, and three oranges.” 

“Cocoa is thirty-four cents; sugar is five 
cents a pound; gelatin, six cents a package; 
eggs, thirty-six cents a dozen; marshmallows, 
ten cents; cookies, twenty cents a dozen; and 
oranges, thirty-six cents a dozen,” George told 
her, 

2. What was the cost of the groceries which 
Ellen purchased? How much change did she 
receive from her five-dollar bill? 


Ellen asked the clerk to have the groceries 
delivered, and hurried to the bakery. 

“Please deliver two dozen rolls to 59 Seneca 
Street tomorrow afternoon,” she told the clerk. 

“They are eighteen cents a dozen,” said the 
clerk, as Ellen handed him a fifty-cent piece. 

3. What change did Ellen receive from her 
fifty-cent piece? How many rolls apiece did 
Ellen plan to have for each of her guests and 
herself? How much was left of the five 
dollars? 


The five-and-ten-cent store was Ellen’s next 
stop. At last she decided to buy place cards 
with cute little Santas painted on them. “They 
are two for five cents, and I need one for each 


_ of us,” she thought. 


“Oh, just see those tiny sleds with reindeer 
pulling them! They are five cents apiece, but 
they are so cute that I know the girls will 
want to take them home to keep. I am go- 
ing to fill them with red candy. The candy 
is ten cents a package and I shall need two 
packages.” 


50 
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Now what can I find for game prizes?” 
Ellen wondered. “I have four games for which 
I would like to give prizes.” 

Ellen chose a snapshot album for twenty 
cents, a pin in the shape of a Scottie for fifteen 
cents, a gay handkerchief for twenty cents, 
and a puzzle for fifteen cents. 

4. How much of her one dollar and fifty 
cents had Ellen spent? How much was left? 


Ellen looked longingly at the flowers a man 
was selling for twenty-five cents on the street 
corner, but decided to make a centerpiece of 
holly and fruit for her table. “I can use 
oranges, nuts, and red apples around one of 
the little Christmas bells Mother hangs in the 
windows. The color of the bells and apples 





Do you wrap your Christmas gifts so attractively 


that you are proud to deliver them? — W. Henry Bon 


will match the color of the place cards and 
favors,” she planned. 

§. Did Ellen have enough of her own money 
left to buy the flowers? 


Ellen took the bus home. The fare was five 
cents, which she paid from her own money. 

6. How much money did Ellen give to her 
mother? How much of her own money did 


Ellen have left? (For key, see page 72) 


A General Test on Health 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Rock Creek School, Independence, Missouri 


I. Arrange the foods listed below in columns 
under the headings, Growth and Repair, En- 
ergy, and Regulators of Digestion to indicate 
their chief value in the diet. 


apples rice bread carrots 
cheese beans celery eggs 
macaroni oranges cereals cabbage 
milk fish peas candy 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Fried foods are the easiest to digest. 

2. Yellow and green foods furnish protec- 
tion against colds. 

3. Milk is a good bone-building food. 

4. People who eat only soft foods have the 
best teeth. 

§. One digests his food better when he is 
happy. 

6. Milk is not good for adults. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word which will 
make the statement correct. 

1. The bony framework of the body is called 
the , 

2. The red corpuscles carry 
parts of the body. 

3. _.., substances necessary to health, 
are found in most fruits and vegetables. 

4. Blood flowing away from the heart flows 
in vessels called —__.. , 


to all 


IV. From the list below select the statements 
which tell things which you should do. 
1. Drink a glass of milk at every meal. 
2. Eat some cheese, meat, or fish every day. 
3. Eat between meals. 
4. Wear your rubbers indoors. 
5. Be pleasant at the table. 
6. Spend some time out of doors every day. 
7. Sleep with your windows open. 
8. Exercise hard after every meal. 
9. Play hard just before bedtime. 


V. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 








1. posture 

2. calcium 

3. digestion 

4. saliva 

§. calorie 

6. epidermis 

7. pigment 

8. pasteurization } 
a. unit of energy supplied by food 

b. position of the body 

c. substance which helps build teeth 

d. coloring matter in the skin 

e. digestive juice in the mouth 

f. heating of milk to make it safe 

g. outer skin . 
h. process by which food is changed 50 “ 


can be used by the body — (For hey, see pase” 
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A Test on Our Presidents 


Elizabeth Sturges 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1. Choose the word or group of words in each 
parenthesis that makes the statement true. 

1. A majority of our presidents before being 
elected were (doctors, lawyers, soldiers). 

2. A soldier-president who won the hearts of 
the people because of services during the Civil 
War was (Andrew Johnson, James A. Garfield, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes). 

3. The president who earned the title, “The 
Man of the Ages,” was (George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt). 

4, The time known as “The Era of Good 
Feeling” was during the administration of 
(John Adams, James Madison, James Monroe, 
Thomas Jefferson). 

§. The oldest president ever inaugurated, 
who lived to serve only one month, was 
(William Henry Harrison, William McKinley, 
Chester A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland). 

6. The first ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution were adopted during the administration 
of (George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe). 

7. Cuba was given her freedom, and the 
Philippine Islands were sold to the United 
States, while (Benjamin Harrison, William 
McKinley, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson) was president. 

8. A president who was a popular hero, hav- 
ing defeated the British in the Battle of New 
Orleans, was (John Quincy Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, Martin Van Buren, William Henry 
Harrison). 

9, Work on the Panama Canal was begun 
during the administration of (William H. 
Taft, William McKinley, Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt). 

10. The British captured Washington and 
burned the Capitol, the White House, and other 
public buildings during the presidency of 
(Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams). 

11. The president who tried in vain to keep 
the United States out of the World War was 
(William H. Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin 
Coolidge, Warren G. Harding). 

12. California was admitted into the Union 
as a free state, and slave trade was abolished in 
the District of Columbia, during the adminis- 
tration of (Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan). 

13. During the presidency of (John Tyle;, 
William Henry Harrison, James K. Polk, 
Zachary Taylor), the first telegraph line— 
from Baltimore to Washington—was built by 
Professor Samuel F. B. Morse. 

14. A president born in New York City was 
(Millard Fillmore, Chester A. Arthur, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William McKinley). 

15. The Louisiana Territory, which included 
all the land between Texas and Canada from the 
Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains, was 
purchased for the United States during the 
administration of (George Washington, John 

Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison). 
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16. A president who had the presidential 
oath of office administered by his father, a 
justice of the peace, was (Grover Cleveland, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover). 

17. A president who was born in a log cabin, 
and obliged to work for his education, was 
(John Tyler, Franklin Pierce, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James A. Garfield). 

18. A president who had taught at Harvard, 
and been Minister to Russia and then Minister 
to England, was (John Quincy Adams, Martin 
Van Buren, Chester A. Arthur, Rutherford B. 
Hayes). 

19. A president who had been United States 
Food Administrator during the World War was 
(Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, William H. Taft). 


II. 1. Which two presidents died on the Fourth 
of July of the same year? 

2. Which president died on the Fourth of 
July five years later? 

3. Name at least five presidents who were 
born in Ohio. 

4. Name at least five presidents who were 
born in Virginia. 


III. From the list below, select the name of a 
president of the United States who had once 
been: 

1. an editor 

2. an engineer 

3. a lawyer 

4. a tailor 

5. a wool carder 

6. an author and a ranchman 

7. a teacher 

8. a surveyor, soldier, and farmer 
Millard Fillmore, Warren G. Harding, George 
Washington, Andrew Johnson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Calvin Coolidge, 


Woodrow Wilson (For key, see page 65) 


An English Test 


Catherine Stiek 


Teacher, Austin Rural School, Carrollton, Missouri 


I. Choose the word in parenthesis which cor- 
rectly completes the statement 

1. (It’s, Its) time to start for school. 

2. The children brought (there, their) sleds 
to school. 

3. Had you been (there, their) before? 
. Mary did not (lose, loose) her book. 
. (May, Can) I use your typewriter? 
. The boy (burst, busted) his balloon. 
. (Sit, Set) the bowl on the table. 

8. Please (bring, take) it back to me. 

9. Will you (teach, learn) me how to play 
tennis? 

10. (Let, Leave) me go with you. 

11. I will (sit, set) near the window. 

12. (Lie, Lay) the book on the table. 

13. The boys jumped (in, into) a rowboat. 

14. He (don’t, doesn’t) know how to swim. 

15. She (come, came) to the picnic with her 
cousin. 

16. The boy (drank, drunk) a glass of milk 
for lunch. 

17. The ship (lay, lain) in the harbor for 
several days. 

18. He (lay, laid) the book on the table. 

19. My mother will (learn, teach) me how 
to sew. 

20. Birds (learn, teach) their young to fly. 

21. (We, Us) did not close the window. 

22. The children sing (good, well). 

23. We (saw, seen) a camel at the zoo. 

24. I went with (her, she) to the picnic. 

25. It was (her, she) whom I saw. 


NA 


Il. Choose the word in parenthesis which cor- 
rectly completes the statement. 

1. The children did (there, their) work 
quickly. 

2. Mary did not (know, no) who you were. 


3. Father bought a (knew, new) car. 

4. Always try to do (write, right). 

5. (Our, Hour) teacher read to us for an 
(our, hour). 

6. What are you able to (by, buy) for a 
(sent, cent) ? 

7. Did you (hear, here) the bell (ring, 
wring) ? 

8. The wind (blue, blew) hard yesterday. 

9. The sky has (bin, been) (blue, blew) for 
a (weak, week). 

10. How much do you (way, weigh) ? 

11. Mother bought some (beat, beet) sugar. 

12. Joe (through, threw) the (wood, would) 
into the box. 

13. May wore a (red, read) dress to school. 

14. The (to, two, too) books were (knew, 
new). 

15. The hunter shot a (deer, dear). 

16. I hope you will not lose your (weigh, 
way). 

17. I will help mother (ring, wring) the 
clothes. 


18. She (red, read) the book in an hour. 


III. Capitalize and punctuate the following 
sentences, 

1. our teacher miss white was absent friday 
. yes she lives in kansas city 
. is lincolns birthday in february 
. the childrens toys were broken 
. jane went to chicago on christmas day 
. poe wrote the raven 
. Marys new coat is red 
. what a beautiful flower you have 
. the colors of our flag are red white and 
blue 

10. no im not afraid to go alone said harold 
to the schoolteacher (For hey, see page 65) 
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A Unit on Arabia 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
FLORENCE R. SCHROTH 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools, Viroqua, Wisconsin 


@ THE pupils of my fourth grade took an 
imaginary journey to the Arabian desert as 
an integrated part of our social-studies work of 
the year, which consisted of make-believe trips 
to various countries of the world. The chil- 
dren enjoyed visiting the wandering Bedouins, 
and learning of the natural environment, their 
homes, food, clothing, and means of travel. 

Our trip took three weeks, and on the com- 
pletion of our Arabian visit, we journeyed in 
imagination to the neighboring land of Egypt. 
I. Objectives. 

A. To develop knowledge, understanding, 

and appreciation of life in the Arabian des- 

ert. 

B. To show relationships between man’s 

natural environment and his mode of living, 

as illustrated by the Arabs’ adaptation to a 

dificult environment. 

C. To lead the children to contrast life of 

the Arabs with life in our own locality and 

in other regions of the world. 

D. To encourage and develop desirable read- 

ing habits and skills. 

E. To foster wholesome character traits, as 

co-operation, respect for others, industry, 

and self-reliance. 
Il. Approach. 

After a brief imaginary visit with the Esk:- 
mos of Baffin Island, the children were anxious 
to return to a warmer land. The bringing to 
school of National Geographic Magazine pic- 
tures of Arabian desert scenes was an incentive 
to locate the Equator and Arabia; so, encouraged 
by other pictures pertaining to the desert, a 
lively discussion about the people, the land, and 
so on, was started. The resulting questions 
asked by the children furnished sufficient mo- 
tivation to begin our make-believe journey 
at once. 

III. Development. 

After deciding on the route we would travel 
from New York, the children located the route 
on the globe and on their textbook maps. While 
aboard ship, they had ample time to think about 
the land to which they were traveling. Their 
questions and remarks were recorded. 

Our next step was to gather all the possible 
reference material to aid in answering these 
questions. Besides the use of our textbook, the 
children were alert in collecting material from 
other sources, through library books and 
stories, atlases, pictures, and magazine articles. 
A surprising amount of material was being 
brought in even after the completion of our 
Arabian visit, which showed the continuity of 
the children’s interest. 

As an outgrowth of intensive group and in- 
dividual reading, reports were given by class 
members on findings of the various phases of 
the life of the Bedouins. A short, spontaneous 
dramatization of a day with the desert people 
made the children’s imaginary visit seem more 


$2 


real, and brought into focus the necessary sim- 
plicity of the Bedouin Arabs’ life. 

So keen was the interest as the unit pro- 
gressed that the children suggested showing a 
desert scene. Possibilities were discussed, and 
since the time for the imaginary visit was to 
be brief, plans for construction of large-size 
tents, dolls, and so on, were abandoned in favor 
of a sand-table scene. 

In discussion of plans, drawing of prelim- 
nary sketches, gathering of essential materials, 
and appointment of committees, the pupils 
eagerly proceeded to work out their very own 
ideas. Much initiative was shown, especially 
by shy or slower children who ordinarily were 
unresponsive. 

As a climax to our study of the desert, we 
invited the third, fifth, and sixth grades of 
our building to see our sand table. This was 
planned in return for our having been invited 
previously to a fifth-grade play. Several chil- 
dren told our visitors, in a few sentences, some 
important and interesting facts. The rich- 
ness of the experience of sharing was evidenced 
by the wholeheartedness with which the chil- 
dren entered into plans, and eagerly anticipated 
the days on which visitors were scheduled to 
arrive. 

Through our acquaintance with the Bedouins 
we all had a greater respect for the desert peo- 
ple, having noticed their ability to adapt them- 
selves to their environment, their co-operation 
with others, their hospitality, and their patience 
and cheerfulness. Such characteristics seemed 
to be reflected in the fourth-graders’ attitudes 
as they carried out the varied activities. 

[V. Correlations. 

A. Informational reading. 

1. Individual silent reading of textbook 
and library books, consisting of descriptive 
and factual, as well as narrative, material. 


When the fourth-graders had 
completed their sand table, 
they invited the children of 
the other grades to see it. 


B. Fine and industrial arts. 
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2. Group reading of supplementary ma. 
terial preparatory to giving oral reports, 
Much additional information was found, 
from which the children gained a deeper, | 
enriched understanding of desert life. 

3. Oral reading of interesting or enter. 
taining parts of stories or descriptions to 
the third-grade class. This was a real 
audience situation. 

4. Frequent use of references, as the globe, 
maps, glossary, table of contents, index, 
§. Objective tests, consisting of comple- 
tion, multiple-choice, and association types. 


1. Free illustration of the most interesting 
phases of desert life on 9” x 12” manila 
paper. 
2. Freehand drawing of camels; later 
transferred to cardboard, and cut out to 
set on the window sill and blackboard 
ledge. 

Modeling of camels, sheep, and water 
bays from clay. 
4. Construction of sand-table oasis on the 
library table. 

a) Children discussed plans for the lay- 

out, objects to be used, and placement 
To make this experience 
concrete, they made rough preliminary 


of objects. 


pencil sketches. 
b) From sketches and resulting discus 
sion, ideas were clarified, and commit- 
tees for sand, water, people, tents, trees, 
camels, and sheep were formed. 
¢) Committees carried out construc- 
tion work by groups. 
(1) Sand brought by six children 
was of five different kinds, and full 
of sticks and leaves, so one child mad 
a sieve of a square window screen 
nailed to strips of lath. The sifted 
sand was spread deeply on the table, 
which was first covered with a layer 
of oak tag, and then with kraft 
paper so that moisture wouldn’t soak 
through. To prevent the sand from 
sliding off the table edges, folded 
oak-tag strips extending an_ inch 
above the table’s surface were thumb- 
tacked to the table edge. 
(2) Palm trees, camels, and _ sheep 
were cut from heavy cardboard, but 
tablet backs were adequately stiff for 
trees. Trees and camels were colored 
heavily with 





(Continued on page 67) 
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Why is it a good plan to list the gifts you wish to purchase and Write a short story about this child. Tell what is in her attrac- 


| what you can pay for each before going shopping? W. Henry Boll tive packages and to whom she is taking them. i}, Armstrong Robert 
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® PLACE these pictures about Christmas on 


truc your bulletin board to inspire girls and 
* OUR DECEMBER PICTURE PAG * boys to w rite SLOFICS, verse, and plays about 


en Santa Claus or the children shown here. Start 
1 full p ing with these, it will be quite easy to mak« 
nak F Y B lI t B d an attractive collection of Christmas pictures 
sn or our u C iil Oar to be used with the unit found on page 39. 
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filled _ Santa Claus so tired that he fell asleep before he had Can you tell how children in other lands receive their gifts on 
€ two stockings hanging by the fireplace? 4. Armstrong Roberts Christmas? At what time of day was this picture taken? 4. F. So=i 
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+ Christmas Yeatwork " 
Karolyn De Leys 


* Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York + 


¥ 


Draw a line from the 
picture to its name. 


£ 
Xp box 

ES 
fy star 
{\ wreath 


f zt , snowflake 
Th 


nike bell 





Color the star yellow. 
Color the box blue and 
the ribbon red. 

Color the snowflake 
white. 

Color the bell red. 
Color the wreath qreen 
and the ribbon red. 
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¥ 
Fill in each blank with 
the right word from the 


list below. 


At Christmas we sing 





On ‘Chetctwen Eve we 
hang up our ; 
We like to hang our 








gifts ona 

We are going to have 
a Christmas —— at our 
school. 

+ree carols 
stockings party 
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How many balls are 


there ? 
Color them red. 
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OLD CHRISTMAS CARDS 


EVELYN WILBER BROWN 


@ THERE are many uses for old Christmas 

cards. Don’t throw them away. Children 
can use them in making invitations inviting 
their parents to the Christmas program. Each 
invitation can be made individual by pasting 
on it pictures, flowers, figures, or emblems 
from old Christmas cards. The programs also 
may be decorated. 

The children may make bookmarks for gifts 
by pasting cutouts from Christmas cards on 
stiff white paper. They may run a ribbon 
through the bookmark or fasten on it a cord 
with a tassel end. Notebook covers, and covers 
for stories, may be decorated with pictures cut 
from Christmas cards. 

If you, the children, or their parents are in 
the habit of writing letters to certain special 
friends and relatives at Christmas time, why 
not place something Christmasy cut from a 
card at the top of your page of stationery in 
place of a monogram? 

From Christmas cards you may also make a 


scrapbook for small folks and shut-ins. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


ISABEL CHOATE 


B& THIS plan was used in an cighth-grade 
class, but it should appeal also to pupils in 
the sixth or seventh grades. 

At the beginning of the month it was decided 
to have a party just before Christmas. Each 
member of the class drew another child’s name. 
From a list of suggestions each pupil, with the 
teacher’s approval, selected something to make. 
Names and plans were kept secret from the 
other children. 

At the end of the month a decoration com- 
mittee put up a small tree, under which each 
child placed what he had made, gaily wrapped, 
as a present for the one whose name he had 
drawn, After singing a Christmas song, the 
pupils received and gave their gifts, which in- 
cluded ships and statues carved from wood or 
soap, relief maps, scrapbooks, flags, and draw- 
ings; and ties, handkerchiefs, and washcloths 
embroidered with monograms. 
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SCHOOL SCRAPBOOKS 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


® DURING the school year a child accumu- 

lates a variety of material which he would 
like to save, but which, for lack of space, he 
soon loses or discards. A large scrapbook made 
of 16” x 24” sheets of wrapping paper will 
provide the pupil with adequate space for 
mounting souvenirs, and good written lessons, 
tests, and art work. 

Fold six or eight sheets of wrapping paper 
through the middle and sew them together, 
using heavy cotton string and a darning needle. 
This makes a booklet 16” x 12”, a convenient 
size. Several of these groups of sheets bound 
together in strong cardboard covers make a 
good substaatial scrapbook. After the holes 
are punched in the shects and covers, use either 
a cord or loose-leaf notebook rings to hold the 
scrapbook together. More sheets may be in- 
serted later, as needed. 

On the inside of the front and the back cov- 
ers paste large manila envelopes to hold book- 
lets or other items which it is not feasible to 
mount on the sheets. 

Such a scrapbook will be an added incentive 
to good work, since the child will want only 
excellent material to mount. A section may 
be reserved for his particular hobby—stamps, 
pressed flowers, pictures of airplanes, and so on. 
At the close of the school year the scrapbook 
will make a cherished souvenir. 





To Club Contributors 
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H THOUSANDS of teachers 
_ derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 

€ invite you to share your ex- 
Perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns, An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 

tief accounts of ideas that you 

ave worked out successfully. 
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Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s. ) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper 8%” x 11”, 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, Tue 
INstRucToR, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 
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OUR SEWING ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH MAFFETT 


@ The pupils of my fifth-grade class were 

anxious to make Christmas gifts for their 
mothers. We decided to make towels. Each 
child brought a dime that he had earned, and 
paid for a yard of tea toweling. The boys as 
well as the girls were interested in making these 
gifts. 

The children made their towels during our 
extracurricular period each day. They put a 
hem in each end of the towel and embroidered 
a design in colors in one corner. 

Many of the towels made by the boys were 
better than the ones made by the girls. In fact, 
it was a boy’s towel that won the prize that I 
offered for the neatest and best one. 

The mothers were very proud of their tow- 
els, and many of them expressed their appreci- 
ation to me for teaching their children how to 
sew, for some of them had never before had 
any experience with sewing materials. 


SUN SILHOUETTES 


SISTER MARY MERCY 
@ THIS simple and interesting device affords 


a welcome change from the usual cut and 
pasted posters and book covers. Though it may 
already be known to many teachers, we discov- 
ered it accidentally in our classroom when we 
noticed how quickly the poster papers faded 
when hung around the room. 

On a piece of brightly colored poster or con- 
struction paper, we arrange the paper patterns 
of the silhouettes desired, cover them carefully 
with a piece of clean glass larger than the paper, 
and leave them several days in strong sunlight. 
Care must be taken that the glass is not moved 
during this time; thumbtacks or other fasteners 
may be used to hold it in place. The longer the 
paper is left in the sun, the clearer will be the 
outline. 

If you wish to label your silhouettes, the 
words may be added in cutout letters. The 
outlines of the letters can be brought out with 
the application of crayon lines in a contrasting 
color along one side of each letter. 

The whole pattern process may be reversed 
by using open stencils of all kinds, so that the 
design itself is faded instead of the brightly 
colored paper surrounding it. 
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SPARKLING 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


DAWN OLESON 

















BM CHRISTMAS cards designed in the tradi- 

tional manner may be made to sparkle very 
easily. Use tempera paints to carry out the 
design. Then, on those sections which you wish 


STAYING AFTER SCHOOL 


MAGDALENE PROFT 


@ SOME of the parents of the pupils in my 
room complained that their children were 
coming home later than they should, giving as 
an excuse that they had stayed at school. To 
remedy the situation, I notified all the parents 
that they should expect their children home at 
a reasonable time after 3:30, the closing time, 
and that if I asked a child to stay, | would send 
a note explaining why he was detained. 
I kept on hand copies of the following note, 
which I filled in with the child’s name, the time 
that he left the building, the reason for his 


staying, and my signature. 


This note is given to any child who has to remain on 
the school grounds after 3:30 so that the parents 
may know why the child did not arrive at home in 
a reasonable length of time. 

remained at school until 


Teacher 
Parent's signature 


The parents were pleased with this method 
and did not mind signing in acknowledgment. 
The card was returned to the teacher by the 
pupil the following morning. 


READING SUPPLEMENTS 


PHYLLIS WHITE 


@ FOR supplements to the prescribed reading 
and language course of my primary grade 
I place around my classroom large pictorial 
stand-ups. I make these from the stand-up 
advertising material used chiefly for window 
display in shops. These large advertisements 
are discarded from time to time so that I am 
able to obtain some. Often the pictures on 
the cutout stand-ups are those of children. 
Over the printed advertising portion I paste 
wallpaper in a plain color. On this I print 
with show-card colors simple sentences descrip- 
tive of the picture. Whenever possible I use 
words which occur in the prescribed reader. 
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to have sparkle, sprinkle salt generously on the 
still wet paint, being careful not to get salt on 
the other sections. When dry, tap the card 
to remove the surplus salt. 


LANGUAGE AID 


LEILA D. ELLISON 


8 TO INSPIRE original stories and poems 
in the kindergarten and primary grades, 
use pictorial gift wrapping papers. Mount the 
sheets on mats of solid color and use them for 
language and story periods. There are many 
delightful designs on the market; the holiday 
papers are especially attractive, as are many 
animal and toy designs. I have found one pa- 
per depicting eight or ten traditional tales. The 
children make up their own storics and poems, 
using as characters the designs of the paper. 
These creative efforts can be recorded on 
large charts and used for reading lessons. Each 
child may make original drawings to illustrate 
his own composition on the large chart. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FLORENCE M. WIIRET 








OUR ACE CLUB 


AGNES E. JOYCE 
@ OUR sixth-grade Ace Club has proved ug. 
ful in promoting better scholarship ang 
conduct. Near the close of the day, the teache, 
writes on the blackboard the names of  thog 
who have earned membership in the next day’ 


club. 


The pupils are chosen for improvement jr 


conduct and cleanliness and effort, regardles 
of marks. Interest is constant because each 
day offers everyone a new chance to win hi 
“wings.” 


Creating the wing pins was an interesting | 


art activity. Heavy flannel, two and a hal 
inches long, was cut in the shape of an aviator’ 
insignia. The edges were wired for stiffness 
The word “Ace” was written in the shieldlike 


center of the emblem with crayon, and star | 


were placed on either side of the wings. 4 
small gilt safety pin held the wings on th 
proud wearer’s chest for a day.  Althoug} 
drawing paper is less durable, it can be substi- 
tuted for the flannel. 

Pins are turned in at the end of the sessior 
and are redistributed for the next day. 


A HOLIDAY DECORATION 


MARY HELEN MODLIN 
B® DURING the Christmas season I make sis 


trees of green construction paper, one tree 
for each row of desks. I fasten the trees jus 
above the blackboard, opposite the rows that 
they represent. Each day a colored star | 
pasted on the tree for every 100 pér cent mad: 
in spelling. The contest should last one week. 
This makes a pleasing Christmas decoration 
and offers enjoyable competition. 


B TO THE pleasure of giving is added th 

pleasure of making when children hav 
opportunities such as are afforded in the con 
struction of this simple memorandum pad ani 
pencil holder. 

The materials needed are a piece of colored 
oilcloth, 5” x 842”; a piece of tagboard, 5” 1 
7”; yarn or raffia in a contrasting color; 3 
scratch-pad, 3” x 5”; and a pencil. 

Cut the tagboard to a point at one end, be 
ginning ‘<” down on each side. Cut off 2!: 
from one end of the oilcloth, lay it on th 
pointed top of the tagboard, cut it to fit, an 
clip together with paper clips. Clip the large 
piece of oilcloth to the other end of the tg 
board, overlapping the small piece. 

Using a paper punch, punch holes around th 
edge of the holder from '4” to 1” apart, 
pending on the size of the holes. Thread 0 
strands of yarn or raffia through the hole 
starting one strand from the front side and 0” 
strand from the back. Braid the yarn strane 
at the top and tie the ends to form a !oop 
Punch two holes 114” in from the upper right 
corner of the pocket. Puta short strand throug! 
the two holes and tie on the reverse side, ma 
ing a compartment for the pencil. Insert the 
pencil and the scratch-pad in the holder. 
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Colorado—My sixth-grade class would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and snapshots with pupils else- 
where. Address: Miss Margaret FE. Payne, Wray Public 


School, Wray, Colorado. 


= Illinois—My pupils, grades five, six, seven, and 

and eight, and I wish to exchange letters with other 

her schools of the United States and its possessions. Ad- REID: PEAT EA ie pete 1S LSU T ORT ee : a IAEA SBSRRA AS sense “ 
dress: Mr. Felix A. Williams, R.D. 1, Galatia, Illinois. meet ah Ax kar eit (9 mer hie eae) Ne suf, Wy eae OM a Neca NNR BRR tare ay 

hos. r Se P anaes ie Seeman ins » "HADRS; OMOEA Mian > en ag Ye OnnRRA 

ay’ Illinois——My pupils, Anderson School, District 75, See pth f +3 a ater , ‘ + sd) La aR ea Gd SGP Ea Res asa ein ‘ 
ind I would like to exchange pictures and post cards f : — 





with other pupils and teachers. We live about sixty 


t in miles west of Chicago. Address: Miss Myra Johnson, oot, Californ"4 
des RD. 1, Malta, Ilinois. Hollyw 

each Illinois——My pupils, grades five, six, seven, and ° Editor: ae reaching 
his eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, and post 


cards with pupils in the United States, the Philippine 
ind Hawaiian Islands, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and 
South America. Address: Mrs. Claramae Ellison, Solon 


hal Mills, Hlinois. 


- lowa.—My rural pupils, East Liberty School, and | de- 
ness ure to exchange letters and cards with other schools, 
dike \ddress: Miss Sophia J. Wondrasek, 220 W. Superior St., 
stars Missouri Valley, lowa. 
A Kansas.--My_ sixth-grade pupils are interested in ex- 
the changing letters, pictures, and post cards with other pu- 
ugh vils. Address: Miss Etta C. King, North Delhi School, 
bsti- care of Elmer Standley, Lucas, Kansas. 
Maine.—My pupils, grades five to seven, and | would 
SSIOI like to exchange letters, snapshots, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers from other schools. — Address: 
Miss Elizabeth Hammond, E. Newport Grammar School, 
Newport, Maine. 
Minnesota-——My pupils of the fitth grade and | wish 
w exchange letters, post cards, and = snapshots with 
ther pupils and teachers of the same grade in the 
United States and its possessions, Canada, Mexico, 
© i Central America, and South America. We live in the 
heart of the iron ore country of Minnesota. Address 
> Tree mail to: Mr. Peter P. Bukovac, 427 Jones St., Eveleth, 
| just Minnesota. 
that ; 
Missouri—My pupils, grades one to eight, would like 
ar} to exchange letters, pictures, and school newspapers with 
mad: children of other schools. Address: Miss Louise Muir, 
eck. Possum School, Higbee, Missouri. 
ation Misouri.—My pupils, grades two, three, and eight, 
ind ] would like to exchange letters, scenic post cards, 
and pictures with other teachers and pupils. Address: 
Miss Dellis Parman, Glendenning School, New Hampton, § 
Missouri. 35 
20 
! pot 
4 the Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, two, four, and eight, % 
a ill girls, and | would like to exchange correspondence Ma 
¢ # 


ind pictures with other pupils and teachers. We live in 
con- the sand-hill region of Nebraska. Address: Mrs. Virginia 


Ses: 


| Christopherson, Duff, Nebraska. ; 
| anc P sibesat 
North Dakota-—My seventh and eixhth grades, consist- = 
plored ng of eight girls and twelve boys, would like to cor- ele £ S . : 
5” respond with other pupils. Address: Miss Thelma Mihi ‘ er or, 4 ; ba : NST RI. Boon vil}, N, 
ri 3 Myer, Dahlen, North Dakota. Ag » New 
or; 3 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades four and seven, and 
1. be- | would like to exchange post cards, letters. and pictures 
5 with other children and teachers of the same grades. Ad- 
dress: Miss Opal M. Grentz, Box P, Marmarth, North 
n th Dakota, 
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r, and _ . 

’ ; North Dakota—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
arge one to eight, would like to exchange post cards, letters, 

2 tag ind pictures with other schools. We live in the Prairic 


‘tate and close to an Indian reservation. Address: 


id thi Miss Marjorie Myhre, Ryder, North Dakota. 


t, de Nova Scotia -My pupils, grade four, and [I would like 

d tw to exchange correspondence and pictures with pupils of 
hok other schools. Wolfville is in the Annapolis Valley, 
Ol. 


in the heart of the Evangeline country. Address corre- 
rd one spondence to: Mrs. Grace B. Wallace, Wolfville, Nova 
trand Scotia, Canada. 


Joop South Dakota. My sixth- and seventh-grade pupils 
right . Boesen School (rural) and | would like to exchange 
roug! etters and post cards with other sixth- and seventh- 
1 grade Pupils and their teachers in schools through 
out the United States and its possessions. Address 


rt the mail to: Miss Berniece Sedgwick, Lyonville, South Lehi 
Dakota, hy 





Lib 
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A tall lighted Christmas tree greets visitors at 
New York City’s Rockefeller Center. Wendel! MacRae 





Above: A monument in Havana, Cuba, com- 
memorates the U.S.S. Maine. Below: Gulf- 
port is a popular Mississippi coast resort. 
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Saint Paul, Minnesota, famous for its 
elaborate Winter Carnival, has a two- 
mile-long toboggan slide, and a hill 
that delights skiers. Kenneth M. Wright 


A 


@ IT’S A long stretch from Septem- 

ber to June, and more and more 
teachers are appreciating the possibil- 
Spe- 
cial transportation is offered those who 


ities of their Christmas vacation. 


seek winter-sports centers, which grow 
Then, too, at 
the holiday season, all our large cities 
are full of delightful surprises. If you 
are looking for “summer in winter,” 
the South and Southwest have much 
to commend them—or you can go 
farther afield and take a jaunt into 
Mexico or a Caribbean cruise. Today’s 
buses, trains, ships, and planes make 
any trip a joy to be long remembered. 


increasingly popular. 


Left: Monticello, 
outside Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, has 
much to remind 
one of its builder, 
_ Jefferson. UH. Bagby 
Right: Los Angeles 
and Southern Cali- 
. fornia in general 
are ready for an 
all-winter Sun Fes- 
tival—300 events 
are scheduled, 





5 








—= 





Winter-sports enthusiasts in the Adirondacks of New 
York swap yarns around the fireplace at the day’s end. 





An aerial tramway carries skiers to the sum 
mit of Cannon Mountain in New Hampshirt 
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The Laurentian Mountains in the province of Quebec form a 
winter paradise for skiers of eastern United States and Canada. 


a 





Above: New Orleans’ coffee-import terminal is Th ; 
Wee worth seeing. Left: Carlsbad Caverns, New baba a te 
ee Mexico, are but a day’s side trip from El Paso. 2 re oe ; “ 


Wit law ag 
Hii anes 
! a42 






Left: Winter golf is 
at its best in Florida 
—here is an attrac- 
tive scene on a popu- 
lar east-coast course. 
Right: At Christmas 
time the streets of 
downtown Chicago 
have a holiday air. 





Underwood & Underwood 








e sum Tall buildings in San Antonio form a 
background for the Alamo, heroically 
defended by the Texans in 1836. 


pshire 


Yosemite National Park, 
California, draws skaters, 
tobogganists, skiers. This : 
group at Badger Pass will 
g0 to a height on the “upski.” 











The holidays allow time to become ac- 
quainted with Mexican markets and shrines 
like those of Guadalupe Hidalgo. L. Jacobi 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 


J CG6OOD)D 
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DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Your Reading Problems 


If so, send your problems to 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you please tell me what is meant by 
the “visual” method of teaching children 
to read? 


This refers to the use of visual aids 
such as lantern slides and stereoscopic 
pictures. The advantages claimed for 
this method are that it definitely 
tects the children from 
of reading small type, and that it facili- 
tates the use of personal-interest ma- 
terials, since the teacher can project 
upon a screen written or typed ac- 
counts of personal or group experi- 
Clippings from magazines, 
with pictures illustrating each article, 
and many other types of interesting 
material, may be used in projectors. 
All the children in a group may read 
together even though there is only one 
copy of the story, and the teacher may 
direct attention to specific parts. 

The picture dictionary, another kind 
of visual aid, gives children an op- 
portunity to learn many new words 
by recognizing the illustrative picture 
connected with the word. The child 
can work independently and can pro- 
gress at his own rate, which gives him 
much satisfaction, 


e 


Why do children so quickly forget what 
they have read? I should like to know 
how to teach them to remember better. 


pro - 
the eyestrain 


enees, 


Forgetting is the result of inade- 
quate attention during the actual read- 
ing process, and a lack of opportunity 
to recall and use the material relative- 
ly soon after it has been read and at in- 
tervals later. 

Plan to set up some type of chal- 
lenging motivation so that the child 
will be sincerely interested in the read- 
ing and will read with an intent to re- 
member. If he knows that there will 
be an opportunity to use the subject 
matter in discussion, in dramatic play, 
in construction, or in writing, his im- 
proved mental attitude toward the 
reading will result in better compre- 
hension and better retention. 

In a discussion centering around any 
reading situation, the teacher should be 
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alert to opportunities for children to 
refer to 
similarities or differences in characters, 
scenes, events, or ideas. This frequent 
recall and association will tend toward 
better retention. 


former material to discover 


Frequently give children an oppor- 
tunity to reread arid enjoy again or to 
seriously study again some of the ma- 
terial previously read. 

Reading extensively around a unit 
of subject matter followed by class dis- 
cussion, comparison of different books 
or authors, and organization of mate- 
rials from several sources into one out- 
line or summary will help pupils to 
remember what they have read. 

Ask children to tell the associations 
that come to their minds while they are 
reading, and encourage them in various 
ways to add to the exact ideas of the 
printed page any associations which will 
serve to enrich or clarify the content 
being read, 


+ 


Do you think that primary children should 
be given drill work on isolated words or 
only on phrases and sentences? 


At one time too much emphasis was 
laid upon drilling children in the use 
of isolated a reaction 
against any form of word drill finally 
resulted. But eventually children must 
learn to recognize words in whatever 
situation they may be found, whether 
in content 


words so that 


isolation. 
Therefore all types of drill should be 
included in a well-balanced reading 
program. The danger lies in having 
too much drill in one type of situation, 
A balance of experience in drill situa- 
tions is important. 

E. W. Dolch, in an article in the 
Elementary School Journal for Vebru- 
ary, 1936, gives a list of 220 words 
which he considers a basic sight vocab- 
ulary for children entering the second 
grade. He suggests drill upon these 
words, and recommends testing pupils 
on their mastery of the words by using 
word cards, which, of course, is a re- 
sort to a rather formal type of drill. 


material or in 





HAV troubl roblems in teaching science? 
a “of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


write Mr. Blough, in care o 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Your Science 
Question Box 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


If so, 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do vou recommend the purchase of a 
compound microscope for science in the 
elementary school? Our budget is limited. 


A compound microscope is by no 
means an essential part of the equip 
ment for teaching science in the cle 
mentary school. It is sometimes used 
to look at such objects as a bee's leg to 
note pollen basket and hairs, 2 por- 
cupine quill, a butterfly wing, or the 
stomata of a leaf. ‘The experience of 
seeing such material under the micro- 
scope lens is often very interesting to 
pupils in the grades. 

However, since your budget is limit- 
ed, | suggest that you purchase hand 
lenses, or ask pupils to bring reading 
These 
will serve your purpose well cnough. 


glasses from home, if possible. 


Compound microscopes are expensive, 
and the money spent for a microscope 
can be used to much better advantage 
in purchasing 
ment. 


more essential equip- 

If your school is near a high school, 
you may be able to borrow a micro- 
scope from the biology department and 
use it when you find that its use will 
add to the children’s understanding 


of certain science concepts. 
if 


I am to teach science in grades Jour to 
six, but have had little experience with 
science material, How shall 1 begin? 


You might consult your state de- 
partment. There may be a course of 
study in science already prepared which 
will be helpful to you. New York, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, California, and 
several other states have such courses. 
In some cases the states have not pub- 
lished separate courses for science but 
include many suggestions for teach 
ing science in their general elementary 
course of study. 

Your most specific help will come 
from the use of textbooks in clementary 
science. Following a well-organized 
text will help you to arrive mere 
quickly at the kind of course you need. 
After you have tried out the text ma 
terial, if you find that it does not en- 
tirely serve your purpose, you can 


adapt it to fit your neds. Many texts 


have gone through periods of trial by. 
fore they are marketed, and most of 
them contain more material than yoy 
can use in one term, Thi 
abundance of material makes it poss. 
ble for you to select that which seem 
to fit your needs best. A’ great many 
of the texts are accompanied }y 
teacher’s manuals, which give specifi 


se he | | 


aid to teachers by suggesting method 
of teaching, sources of material, and 


soon. 


¢ 


In introducing science in our grades we 
must choose between grades one to three. 
and four to six. Which do you suggest? 


The decision hinges on many factors 
which may differ in 
Some — schools 


various schools 
follow one _ practice 
some another. In some schools the de 
ciding factor has been the interest and 
preparation of the teachers. W her 
there is no science in the junior high 
school, the middle grades are sometimes 
given a_ well-organized science pro 
gram, and there is no science taught in 
the primary grades. 

Since teachers usually can sce mon 
possibilities in science in the middk 
grades, and since they can get mor 
help from courses of study and text 
at this level, it may seem wise to begir 
your program in grades four to six. |i 
you find it impossible to add the pn 
mary science, all of your pupils, a 
they are promoted, will at least gradu 
ally become exposed to science in th 
middle grades. 


4 


What animal pets would you suggest that 
we keep in the schoolroom throughout an 
entire term? 


[ suggest that you do not keep an 
pet for a whole school term. A pet 
should be kept long enough to be 
studied and enjoyed and then either set 
free or returned to a more natural en- 
vironment. 

Rabbits, some kinds of squirrels, 2 
cat, and a puppy are suitable for pets 
under the right conditions. Goldfish, 
tadpoles, and snails are also desirable to 
keep for the children to study. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 


covered in “Your Counselor Service,’ 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


or questions relating to 
If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on pages 61 and 62. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 









art problems. 
THE 





articles that first-graders 


Please suggest 
and give directions for 


enjoy making, 
making them. 

With any kind of clay that hardens, 
let each child model a ball in the way 
be would roll a snowball. Then tell 
him to press his thumbs into the center 
of the ball and slowly push out the 
day toward the edges until the result 
sa little round bowl. Do not let the 
bottom get too thin for then it will 
break. Keep both the walls and the 
bottom thick. When the bowl is dry, 
he can paint designs with water colors 
on it and then shellac it. If he preters, 
he can paint the bow! with oil paint 
that can be secured from a ftive-and 
ten-cent store. 

Let the children model candlesticks 
in any shape they the 
candle in the wet clay so that it wall tit 


the holder. 


Ww ish. Press 


A 


Please refer me to directions for teach- 
ing finger painting and cork work to my 
sith grade. UW here can 1 buy cork? 


In the March 1937 Tia 
INstaucTroK, you will find an article 
on finger painting, by Alice Stowell 


issue of 


How can 1 help my pupils to develop 
richer, fuller voices? What book gives 
simple breathing exercises? 


A rich and full child voice is de- 
veloped by encouraging the use of the 
natural, free, and pure head tone. As 
the speaking voice of the child is small, 
0 should his singing voice be. Author- 
ites on the singing voice of the child 
are unanimous in advocating the ex- 
clusive use of the head tone and in 
condemning the use of the heavy chest 
tone, Cultivate the use of the head 
tone with distinct enunciation, correct 
posture, and expressive interpretation 
tf you would surely have your pupils 
develop beautiful, rich singing voices. 

It is a fatal mistake to try to teach 
breathing exercises to grade children. 
Instead we should expect a child to 
maintain erect but comfortable posture 
and to sing a full phrase to one breath. 
| know of no book containing breath- 
ng exercises for children in singing. 





* 
re you please tell me how the class 
ou d be divided for singing three-part 
songs? 


You should choose about an equal 
n > c ° 
_— of pupils for each part, striv- 
ing . . ate 
8 tor balance in reading ability and 


volume : 
ume of tone. Designate each group 
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Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Bishop, which gives helpful details, 
and in the May 1939 issue an article 
by Stella E. Wider on the same subject. 

In ‘Tre INsrRucrok for January, 
1940, there is an article, “Sheet-Cork 
Printing Blocks,” by Viola Jamison, 
and in the issue for June, 1937, an 
article, “Cork as an Art Material,” by 
Della Fricke. 

The Handcrafters, Wis 
consin, sell cork, and issue descriptive 
literature on its The Fellow 
crafters, 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass., 
also sell cork, 


Waupun, 


uses. 


4 


Will you suggest articles that can be made 
by seventh. and eighth-grade children 
who enjoy using coping saws? 


Our seventh. and eighth-grade chil 
like to make book litth 
shelves, figures of the Wise Men and 


dren ends, 
the Madonna and Child, candleholders, 
picture frames, and napkin rings, using 
a coping saw. They also like to model 
They book 


candlesticks, animals, and little figur 


with clay. make ends, 


ines out of clay. If you cannot have 
such things fired in a kiln, they can be 


painted and then shellacked. 
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SERVICE 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you please make suggestions for 
working out a unit on Greek and Roman 
history? 


It is very necessary for both you and 
the pupils to have a broad background 
for a study of and 


ancient Greece 


Rome. Undoubtedly you have a basal 
text which you and the pupils can read 
together. You yourself should read 


widely. Consult a librarian for avail 
able books. 

Some suitable activities are: 

Looking at pictures of Greek and 
Roman art and life. 

Making a picture collection. 

Finding out about food and cloth 
ing of Greeks and Romans, 

Finding out about schools and the 
lives of children. 

Learning eames that were played by 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Drawing, pamting, making pottery 


Map study 


Dramatizing Greek stories. 


ind map making. 


Constructing models of the Parthe 
non or other Greck buildings. 

Finding some facts about the lives 
of famous Greeks and Romans. 

\ study of Pompeii. 

Building Rome on the sand table. 


Your Music 


Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director of Music Education, 
Public Schools, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? 


If so, write to Mr. 


Morgan, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department. Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


by number. Do not use the terms 
soprano, second soprano, and allo. In 
grade music, assign cach group a dif- 
ferent part as songs are learned. 


° 


Do you think that the results which are 
obtained from dramatizing songs justify 
their use?’ 

Yes, dramatization of songs should 
be encouraged because many songs are 
attractive and effective when 
accompanied by action. It 
interest and enthusiasm, and helps to 
create atmosphere and promote natu- 
ralness in singing. 


more 


increases 


Will you suggest procedures, and a book, 
to use with fifth. and sixth-grade pupils 
who have had no school music work? 


First, in order to create interest in 
singing, you should teach many rote 
songs, being sure that the text will ap- 
peal to pupils of fifth- and sixth-grade 
age. 

From the very beginning insist that 
pupils sing with light voices, using 
distinct enunciation, and expressive in- 
terpretation. Be sure you know the 
songs well yourself before presenting 
them to the class. 

If a phonograph is available, have 


them listen to some records, both vocal 


Learning about modern Greece and 
Italy, 

Discussions of we have in- 
herited from the Greeks and Romans. 


what 


e 


Lam beginning a unit on citizenship in 
my fourth grade, Please give me some 
suggestions and list a few activities, 


Begin with discussions as to what it 
means to a fourth-grade child to be a 


citizen. Discuss with the children 
such things as not throwing papers or 
rubbish onto the street, crossing a 


street with the lights, care for school 


property, responsibility for younger 


children, and good manners. A code 
of yood citizenship might be developed. 

Good citizenship in the school may 
include clearing up the playground, 
making some play apparatus, or being 
biz sisters and brothers to a group of 
younger children. 

Posters painted, crayoned, 
paper. The In 
structor “Good American” Citizenship 
Posters and The Instructor Good Man- 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; each, $1.00 per set) 
will be helpful. 


may be 


or made out of cut 


ners Posters 


and instrumental, of beautiful and not 
too dificult numbers. 

Since your pupils have had no pre 
vious musical training in school, they 
should be taught the beginning work 
usually lower-grade music 
This includes the use of the 


given to 
classes. 
singing voice, car training, reading and 
writing of music, and simple theo 
retical work. 

For aims, procedures, materials, and 
attainments in music throughout the 
grades send to the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., for their Bulletin 
No. 1 ($.15). 

You should also secure the teacher's 
manual of at least one of the various 
school music series where detailed in 
struction is given for meeting all the 
music problems in all the classes of 


school music, 
* 


{t about what grade level should we ex- 
pect all lou (monotones) to be 
eliminated from the class? 


voices 


With proper and sufhcient corrective 
work all children, unless physically 
handicapped, should be able to use their 
singing voices with the group in an 
acceptable manner at the end of the 
second grade, 
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Y 0 U 


vi 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 





New York 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Director, Scarborou 
Scarborough-on-Hu 


R e 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


> School, 


son, 


Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


In making slide films do you prefer a 
single or a double frame? Please give 
reasons jor your choice. 


From the point of view of the cost 
of raw materials the single frame is 
preferable, but the double frame is 
at present outstripping the 
frame in popularity. This is due to 
the larger size of the image, and the 
fact that miniature cameras 
the double-frame size picture. 
der to make single-frame film strips, it 
is necessary to copy them from nega 


single 


most use 


In or 


tives or prints by using special copying 
cameras, 


* 


In splicing our movies the splices fre- 
quently fail to stick. How can we avoid 
this difficulty? 

The 


film splices come apart is that too 


reason most motion-picture 


much cement is used. A second reason 
is that the film is not properly pre 
pared for the cement. 
should be scratched off the end of one 
piece of film, and the end of the other 
piece should be scratched enough on the 
nap. The 
best splices are made by doing a thor 


The emulsion 


nonemulsion side to raise a 


I am criticized for having the same spell- 
ing lessons for all my pupils. How can I 
individualize spelling instructio: ? 


If you follow the directions in any 
of the better spelling textbooks, you 
will have gone a long way toward in 
dividualizing instruction. 

Give a pretest on the spelling list 
for the week, thus revealing to each 
pupil which words he needs to study. 
A subsequent similar test on words 
to be reviewed from previous weeks 
lists likewise him which of 
these words need to be studied again. 
Some pupils in the class may be weak 
spellers and should be permitted to 
study only a part of the week’s list, 
that part of the list which includes the 
words most useful in the writing each 
does at school and at home. In ex 
treme cases, pupils may study words 
selected from lists usually assigned to 
children in the lower grades, again in- 
cluding the words most needed for 
communication in writing. 

Another feature in a properly in- 
dividualized program is a careful diag- 
nosis of the reasons why certain pupils 
are poor in their spelling and a subse- 
quent program of guidance that will 
help to remove the underlying difficul 
ties. Many pupils do not study prop 
erly, and need more phonetic training, 


shows 
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ough job of scratching both sections 
of the film and then using just enough 
of the cement to hold firmly. It is a 
good plan to allow the cement to set 
for a half minute before the ends are 
placed together. 


+ 


Please advise us about moderate-priced 
projectors that show the film strips 
which many companies furnish free. 


For a projector which can be used 
in a classroom or in an auditorium, 
| would advise that you write to the 
following companies for their latest 
catalogues on lanterns which use film 
strips. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, ill. 

Spencer Lens Company, 19 Doat 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

All three companies make fine lan- 
terns. You will find from their cata- 
logues that prices vary in accordance 
with the lens and illumination units. 
As a rule, the higher-priced lanterns 
are better for auditorium use because 
they use lamps of greater light output. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
ae of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
aetamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you think that teachers of arithme- 
tic as a rule pay enough attention to 
problem-solving? 


I do not. How often in real life 
does one encounter computation apart 
from a problem? If one believes that 
life is essentially a serial process of get- 
ting into difficulty and getting out 
again, and that the studies of the 
school are pursued to make pupils 
better solvers of life’s problems, it is 
easy to conclude that computation is 
important only as an aid in problem- 
solving. In arithmetic the chief ob- 
jective should be the preparation of 
children to problems where 
amounts of things are significant and 
are represented by numbers. 


+ 


soly e 


Will you please explain how you would, 


teach place value to children in the ele- 
mentary grades? 


In the teaching of place value, the 
best trend seems definitely in the direc- 
tion of informality and gradualness. 
The pupil need not be made aware of 
the problem before taking up the ad- 
dition of two-figure numbers in the 
third grade. Soon after this point he 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching ot 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 


INSTR 


CTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


or direction in syllabication, or a clear- 
er understanding of the meaning of 
words. 

Individualization should further be 
provided by adding to the spelling list 
words that the children need daily, 


+ 


My pupils like all their lessons except 
those in English. Can you help me to 
improve my teaching? 


Select topics and occasions for talk- 
ing and writing from the pupils’ activ- 
ities. Better still, let the children 
co-operate with you in selecting them. 
let English class be a period when the 


pupils really exchange ideas or else 
practice to improve their ability to 
make such exchange effectively. En- 
courage commendation and _ helpful 
suggestions during criticism. Provide 
practice for individuals who realize 
their deficiencies and will practice to a 
purpose. 

Develop a system in which the chil- 
dren keep individual files of repre- 
sentative English compositions with 
self-made corrections, models to be 
used in self-guidance, and corrective 
exercises that have been completed, 
along with the informal tests that have 
revealed the need for such exercises. 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


should become able to identify ¢ 
“figure in unit’s place” and the “fou 
in ten’s place” in a two-figure numl 
like 22, and come to see that the fir 
2 means two tens, while the second : 
means two units, 

Such knowledge is essential to y 
understanding of our abstract numb: 
system, but a full understanding i 
the number system is not essential {iy 
satisfactory work in the lower grad 


e 


Which is the preferred method of teak 
ing subtraction in the second grade 
“take-away” or “additive”? 


The take-away method is common! 
regarded as the better by leadin 
specialists in arithmetic. This vie 
rests on experiments which show thi 
second-graders taught by the take 
away method do better in subtractior 
than those taught by the additis 
method. One reason for this seems | 
be that the take-away method fur 
nishes a clear contrast with the pro 
ess of addition. In other words, th 
children seem to confuse the addition 
which they have previously _ bee 
taught with additive subtraction. 


English lessons should be the mos 
intriguing of the whole day. All o 
us like to express ourselves if given th 
proper opportunity and a comfortabl 
situation, 


+ 


How much of the time in the seventh ad 
eighth grades should be given to Englis 
grammar? 


To give a definite answer to a ques 
tion like this is practically impo 
sible. Children who make few ertor 
and express themselves in well-rounde: 
and pleasing sentences will need litt 
instruction in grammar. Pupils wh 
are slow to learn profit little from 
lessons in technical grammar. Othe’ 
pupils who are sufhciently mature 4° 
bright and yet are inaccurate in lan 
guage because of environmental influ- 
ences may profit greatly from lesson 
in grammar which are directly related 
to their language needs. 

At the most, not over a fourth o! 
the language time in the seventh and 
eighth grades should be spent i ls 
sons featuring grammar and practic 
in improving word usage and sentene 
structure. The real emphasis shovl 
be put on oral and written communi 
tion of ideas such as reports, story 
telling, discussions, and letter wmting 
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Facts your students should 
know about The Great 


Foundation Food— 


Bread 


A old as the dawnings of civil- Modern diet authorities recognize 
ization... yet one of the im- _ that bread is one of the best sources 
portant foundation foods in our ofachild’s greatest food need, energy. 
American diet today! It supplies not only quick energy, 
but a steady flow of sustained energy 
needed to help keep up endurance 
through hours of play or study. And 
bread made with milk supplies other 
elements the body needs—muscle- 
building proteins and valuable min- 
erals, including calcium. 


What an abundance of fascinating 
classroom material is to be found in 
the age-old history of bread! We can 
trace breadmaking back to the 
Stone Age .. . learn how the fierce 
Assyrians baked bread for their 
armies ... discover how wheat first ee : 
come to Auaocies. lhe new teaching aid—“Our 
Daily Bread’’—will help you pre- 

Not only does the romantic his- — sent the story of bread in an interest- 
tory of bread give inspiration for ing manner—help you awaken in 


interesting classwork ...it provides your students a genuine desire to 
a vehicle for teaching children the — help maintain good health with a 
facts about one of our most valu- proper diet. Send for your copy 


able foods. today! 


FREE! 


NEW TEACHING UNIT 


“Our Daily Bread” —A practical new unit 
of work for teachers of intermediate grades 
—prepared by outstanding educators. An 














aed . . . 
mpos authentic and fascinating history of bread, 
error from prehistoric times; attractively illus- 
unde: trated. Brimful of project ideas. Detailed 
ae , guide for curriculum integration, embrac- 
0 ing arithmetic, language, social studies, 
ode nutrition, map work and spelling. 
the 
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t: | | ae | 
influ- u American Instirute Or Bakino, Department of Nutrition No. N—12 ! 
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Alka-Seltzer 


Good laste ina Remedy 


= > 


In Headache, Acid Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Muscular Fatigue, Cold 
Symptoms and Upset Stomach 


—and $0 Economical, Too! No wonder so many people 
like Alka-Seltzer. It is good tasting. It can give fast, 
eHective relief and it is economical because it is 
so good for relief in so many common ailments. You 
see, you get 2 for | in each glass of Alka-Seltzer. 
1. An ANALGESIC (pain reliever) for relief in 
headaches, muscular aches and pains and the 
misery of colds. 2. An ALKALIZER which acts as 
an antacid in disturbances of the stomach, such as 
Acid-Indigestion, Upset Stomach and Heartburn 
Take ALKA-SELTZER next time you are troubled 
with any of these annoying ailments. YOU'LL 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 





MILES LABORATORIES, INC., DEPT. 1-22, Elkhart, Ind. 





You mey have A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY of Alka- 
Seltzer merely for the asking. Just write to: 





Santa's Family 


Continued from page 14) 


SECOND CLOWN Chat is pretty 
hard work. Let’s sit down. 

(The two Clowns sit down to resi. 
The Fairy touches the Toe Dances 
with ber wand.) 

ror pANCER—Oh, I'm so glad you 
wokc me up. Ive been wanting to 
tell you, Brownies, that you did not 
the my slippers tightly enough. 

(The Brownies tie her slippers 
tightly. Then she spreads out ber 
shirt and toe dances.) 

(While she dances, the Fairy 
wakens the other toys. They all clap 
as the Toe Dancer finishes.) 

ONE TWIN GIRL DOLL (looking at 
the other Twin Girl Doll)—Oh! 
(Looks down at her own dress.) You 
look just like me. Do you know how 
to sing? 

OTHER TWIN GIRL DOLIL—Yes, let’s 
sing together. 

(They 
plaud.) 

BaBy voi. (shaking her rattle)— 
Mamma! Mamma! 

rairny—Don't cry, Baby Doll. You 
will have a mamma pretty soon. To 
night is Christmas Eve, you know. 

ALL THE powtts—Hurrah! 

(Big Bear begins to growl at Gray 
Kitten, who miaows and runs awa) 
to hide behind Santa’s chair.) 

FARY—Why, you 
Bear. ‘That isn’t nice. 


and the others ap- 


SMR, 


naughty Big 
I'll have to 
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see that Santa doesn’t take you two 
to the same house. 

DANCING (/apping )—Thes 
are nice taps on my shoes, Brownies 
Thank you. (She does a tap dance, 
and the others applaud.) 


cLowN—TIIl bet that 


DOLI 


you Rag 
Dolls can’t dance. 

RAG DOLLS—We can, too. 

(They dance, and at last collaps. 
to the floor. The others laugh and 
applaud. ) 

(The Brownies push a big box into 
the room, and Jack-in-the-Box pops 
out.) 

MRS. SANTA (Durrying in)—Jack, 
| told you to be a good boy and stay 


in your box until tomorrow. Now 
lll have to fix you again. (She 


pushes him down and he pops out 
avain.) 
( Bells 


enter s.) 


jingle outside, and Santa 


saNrA—Well, I'm ready. 
up bis pack.) 
INDIAN, ESKIMO, MEXICAN, 


poris—What 


(Picks 


AND 
COWBOY about — us, 
Santa? 

sANTA—Oh, I saved you for the 
children in School. (Supply 
name of your school.) Vil come and 
get you later. Now I'm off. Good 
by, everybody! 

EVERYONE—Good-by, Santa Claus! 

(Bells jingle off stage.) 

















Bayberry Candles 


(Continued from page 45) 


We boiled ours 
twice, for we wanted to get every bit 
of the wax. We skimmed and then 
strained some of it, but most of it we 
left until it was cold. As it cooled, 
it hardened into a cake on top of the 
water. We put the 
into hot water to melt. 


“About an hour. 


hardened wax 
Next the 
water and wax were strained through 
a piece of cheesecloth. This took out 
all the black specks. Then we let the 
wax cool and harden once more. John 
found a small pail. I filled it nearly 
full of clean hot water and then put 
in enough wax to make about an inch 
of melted wax at the top. 

“Did you have to keep the water 
warm? interrupted Frances. 

“Indeed we did. John let it cool, 
so | had to put it back on the stove 
for a while. Then we cut the wicking 


into short pieces and began to dip. 


“At first our candles were ve 
thin, but gradually they — becap 
thicker. We had to be very Patier 


because the wax had to harden afy, 
cach dipping. 

“At last we were rewarded wit! 
lovely yray-green bayberry cand 
John and | very proud an 
happy when the candles were ready : 
be wrapped and given as gifts.” — 

“Let's all hunt for bayberries ney 
fall,” said Charles enthusiastically, — 

“Yes, and perhaps we can ma 
some candles,” said Mother. 

“And now remember,” said Father 


were 


“Light the bayberry candle, 
Snuff it often tow, 
lor the longer that it burns, 


The more luck it brings to you.” 

“We luck right now, 
said Frances, as she placed her lighted 
candle on the mantel. 


hav e our 


Angel Designs 


(Continued from page 


sure that the paint is dry. Tiny gold 
stars around the figures on cards and 
boxes make interesting accents, 
Hung from tine black thread, the 
angels may be used on the Christmas 
tree. To carry out the Christmas 
scene where a manger is used, they 
may be grouped about, or suspended 
They be mounted 


by strings. may 


on greeting cards, school 


programs, 


r.C.U. employs no agents. 


25) 

paper napkins, and Christmas pack. 
ages. Mounted upright, they may & 
used on candy or nut cups, or o 
place cards, with a birthday 


T he larger Size 


tiny 
candle before them. 
mounted upright in groups of thre 
to six on a circle of heavy cardboard 
with candles in the center, makes 
nice 


< + ° 
decoration for window lede 


mantels, or the center of a tabl 





“Happy Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storm 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost f 
tection of the famous T.C.U. Umbrella 
has been the sheltering friend to thousa 
of teachers for more than 40 years. Not 
long ago one teacher, in her enthusias 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descr 
tive of how she felt after 
hard storm of bad luck had come her ¥4 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. 
a Parachute tor Happy Landings.” We 
ite you to share this comfortable feeling 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. 2" 


a particula’ 


Naturally you get most 


your money when you buy direct from a company tha 


What T.C.U. 
Will Do For You 
Pay $1,000 to $5,000 tor ac 


cidental loss of life: $343 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci 
dental injuries ‘including 
automobile’: $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hospital and 
Operation Benetits, Travel! 
Identification Benefits, Sur 
geon'’s Bills for Minor Acci 





dents, Optional Benefits for Benefits 
Certain Complete Fractures 

and Dislocations. Policies Name 
paying larger benefits will be 

issued you if you so desire Address 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 








l am interested in knowing more 
Send me, without obligation, the wl ole story 


never failed its members through depressions, epider 
and years of unusual records for accidents. Why not se* 
the tacts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 
enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special 
gives complete information. Send for your copy today 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 
444 T.C.U. Building 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON="™ 
To the T.C.U., 444 T.C.U 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


which you“ 


Lincoln, Nebras® 


Building, 


ibout T.C.U. Protectiv’ 





NO AGENT WILL CALL =" 
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An English Test 


Continued from page 51) 


Key 

; |, It’s 10. Let 19. teach 
2, their 11. sit 20. teach 
3. there 12. Lay 21. We 
4, lose 13. into 22. well 
5. May 14. doesn’t 23. saw 
6. burst 15. came 24. her 
7, Set 16. drank 25. she 
8. bring 17. lay 
9, teach 18. laid 

e © their 9. been, blue, 
2, know week 
3, new 10. weigh 
4, right 11. beet 
§, Our, hou 12. threw, 
6. buy, cent wood 
7. hear, ring 13. red 
8. blew 14. two, new 


15. deer 17. wring 
16. way 18. read 
III. 1. Our teacher, Miss White, 


was absent Friday. 


2. Yes, she lives in Kansas City. 

3. Is Lincoln’s Birthday in Feb- 
ruary? 

4. The children’s toys were 
broken. 

5. Jane went to Chicago on 
Christmas Day. 

6. Poe wrote “The Raven.” 

7. Mary’s new coat is red. 

8. What a beautiful flower you 


have! 
9. The colors of our flag are 
red, white, and blue. 
10. “No, Fm not afraid to go 
said Harold to the 
schoolteacher. 


alone,” 


Triptychs for Christmas 


(Continued from page 5») 


ounch as shown in the sketch, or by 
sing a carving tool. Fasten the 
three parts together with hinges madc 
{ cloth, leather, or metal. Paint 
“ith gold paint and poster paint. 
When dry, paste on a colored minia 
ture of a Madonna, which has been 
mounted on gold paper. 


A Christmas 


The finished triptych will give joy 
to all behold it. It 
very beautiful Christmas gift. 


who makes a 


RvitoKiAL Note: Colored miniature 


of the “Madonna del Gran’ buea,” and 
au number of other Madonnas, useful in 
making triptyehs, may be secured from 


Ff. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans 
ville, N.Y 


Gift for Susan 


(Continued from page 44) 


DOX with holes punched in it for air, 
ind with the dime he could buy a 
bright red ribbon to tie around the 
ox. Christmas was really going to 
be merry now. 

Terry 


hristmas morning to arrive so that 


could hardly wai for 


'e could go over to Susan's house to 
¢ how she liked her Christmas gift. 
le found the black kitten very much 
it home, getting himself tangled in 
the ribbons from the gifts Susan had 
ilready opened, and batting with 
us paws at the tissue wrappings. 


“Oh, Terry.” Susan cried, “what a 
perfectly wonderful Christmas gift! 
Hlowever did you think of it?” 

“Well, | had some help.” Terry ad- 
mitted, “but I'm glad that you really 
like it.” 


“Eve named him King Cole,” 
Susan said, “and I'm going to make 
him a little basket to sleep in. You'll 
like that, won't you, Kitty?” 

But King Cole did not answer, for 
just then he discovered a ball that 
needed to be chased into a corner, 


and away he ran. 





A Test on Our Presidents : 


(Continued from page 51) 


Kiy 
. lawyers 
, Ulysses S. Grant 
3. Abraham Lincoln 
4. James Monroe 
§. William Henry Harrison 
6. George Washington 
/ 
8 


4 


, 


» William McKinley 
8. Andrew Jackson 

9. Theodore Roosevelt 
10. James Madison 
ll. Woodrow Wilson 
12. Millard Fillmore 
13. John Tyler 
14. Theodore Roosevelt 
1S. Thomas Jefferson 
16. Calvin Coolidge 
17, James A. Garfield 
18. John Quincy Adams 
19. Herbert Hoover 
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> 


(f. 1. John Adams and Thomas 


Jefferson (1826) 


2. James Monroe (1831) 
3. Grant, Garticld, Benjamin 
Harrison, Hayes, Taft, 


McKinley, Harding (any 
five) 

4. Washington, Tyler, Taylor, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Wilson, 
William Henry Harrison, 
Madison (any five) 


Hf. Warren G. Harding 
Herbert Hoover 
Calvin Coolidge 
Andrew Johnson 
Millard Fillmore 

. Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 

8. George Washington 


NA & Ww NS 
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od Sense 


To Me... 


to figure the Car linancing Yourself” 


Yes, it’s just good common sense 
to do your own figuring, when you 
buy a car on time. 

The time to know what you get 
and what you pay is before you 
buy. That’s why we say,” Figure 
the Financing Cost (and the pay- 
ments) Yourself.” 

To make this easy, we offer you 
the New GMAC Figuring Chart. 
This chart shows you in dollars and 
cents exactly what your financing 
cost is, based on the amount of 
time you want and the amount you 
wish to pay monthly. Within a few 


lan — GMACG has a@ speci! 


Special Teachers 


pian no payments nee 


General Motors dealer, or mention Teachers’ Plan” when mariing the attac hed coupon 





Vhis plan is available only through dealers in | 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK and CADILLAC cars 


ian lor sé 


d to be made during the summer ys acatoon nionuths 


minutes, you can figure your own 
time payment plan. 

Then you can compare the cost 
of the General Motors Instalment 
Plan with that of any other plan 
and see how it saves you money. 

Note, too, in the chart, the vari- 
ous forms of insurance coverage 
which are included in this plan 
to protect your car and assure 
your peace of mind. 

Your copy of the GMAC Figur- 
ing Chart is waiting for you. Send 
the coupon today. Note the Special 


Teachers’ Plan below. 
_ 





hool teachers. Under this 


See your local 


Get this Chart 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL t = Cy | 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York R-2 


Please send me without obligation copy of the 


GMAC Viguring Chart for 1941 car checked below. 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLOSMOBILE 
BUICK CADILLAC 
Nome 
Address 
ity 
punty tate U.S.A, 
6S 








ote iP and Riesiies 


MISSISSIPPI 
Pass Christian 


Miramar-on-the-Beach. On the Romantic 
Mexican Gulf. Open all year. Cool in sum- 
mer, temperate in winter Women Creole 
cooks. Catering to those secking rest and re- 
laxation in a quiet and cultured environment 
One hour from New Orleans on Highway 90. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 
Allerton House for Men and Women, 143 
East 39th St. (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
In the heart of one of the city’s finest residen- 
tial sections. Complete recreational and enter- 


tainment facilities. Budget-conscious rates .. . 
from $2 daily, $10 weekly. Write for booklet. 


Allerton House for Women, 57th St. & Lex- 
ington Ave. (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
Favored by teachers and students. On street 
of famous New York shops. Varied club activi- 
ties and planned entertainment. Rates from $2 
daily, $11 weekly. Write for booklet. Room 200 


New York City 





American Woman's Club 


353 West 57th St. Fastidious women 
find the A.W.A. Clubhouse ideal. En- 
joy swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 


brary, music-practice facilities. All 
rooms with bath. Permanent guests, 
weekly: $12-$20; double $16—$24. 


Transients, daily: $3-$5; double $4—$6. 
New York City 
’ The Barbizon 


New York’s most 
exclusive hotel resi- 
dence for young 
women. Lexington 
Ave. at 63rd St. 
Musicales, art lec- 
tures, dramatics, 
library, swimming 
pool, sun deck, ter- 
races, music stu- 
dios. 700 rooms, 
each with radio, 
from $2.50 daily, 
$12 weekly. Re- 
quest brochure IM. 





New York City 
Belvedere Hotel, 


Opposite Madison Square 
Garden. 319 West 48th St. One block to Broad- 
way, 2 blocks to Radio City. 450 big, outside 
rooms with bath, shower, serving pantry. Res- 
taurant. Bar. $2.50 Sinule; $3.50 Doubl 
Special Weekly Rates. 


New York City 
Christodora House 


601 East 9th St., 
opposite Tompkins 
Square Park. Con- 
genial year-round 
living in large out- 
side rooms, start- 
ing at $7 weekly. 
Meals in observa- 
tion dining room, 
optional. Library, 
sun roofs, gymnasi- 
um, pool. Conven- 
ient transporta- 
tion; complete serv- 
ice, no tipping. 
Folder on request. 
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Hotel Great Northern 
Conveniently located in midtown New 


York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


NEW YORK 

New York City 

George Washington, 23rd St. at Lexington. 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $12 single, $21 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map; 
also our All-expense tours to the Fair. 


Hotel Times Square, 43rd St., west of Broad- 
way. ALL New York at your door. Popular 
with tourists interested in convenient location 
Service Bureau ideal for women traveling 
alone. Radio in every room. Single rooms 
from $2.00. Double rooms from $3.00. 


Hotel Woodstock, at Times Square—127 
West 43rd St. In the center of everything. 
Keep within a modest budget, yet stay at one 
of New York's truly fine hotels. Daily rates 
from $2.50 Single; $4.00 Double. Superlative 
food, moderately priced. Booklet T on request. 


Martha Washington, 29 East 29th St. New 
York's famous women’s hotel. Just off Fifth 


Avenue. Convenient to shops and points of 
interest. Teachers’ rates from $1.50 daily. 
Attractive double and permanent rates fur- 


nished on application 


Midston House, Madison Ave. at 3#th St. 
(An Allerton Club Residence.) Convenient to 
the shopping and amusement areas. Complete 
hotel service combined with best features of a 
private club. Home port of famous Whaler 
Bar. Rates from $2 daily, $11 weekly. Booklet 


Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
Sta. arge single rooms from $3.50; double 
from $5. 2-room suites $6 for 1 or 2 persons. 
All rooms with bath, circulating ice water 
radio. Swimming pool and gymnasium free. 


Near Times Square, Central Park, shops. 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 





1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


New York City 








The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—ineclude FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail loungs Dancing 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 
Rates begin at $3.85. 


New Sylvania Hotel. Modern fireproof hotel, 
400 rooms with individual baths. Located in 
cultural, social, and historical center of city on 
Locust St. Moderate priced dining room. Daily 
rates begin at $3.00 Weekly rates upon re- 
quest. Please write for Booklet T. 


Pittsburgh 
Fort Pitt Hotel, lth St. and Penn Ave. 


block from Pennsylvania Station and all Bus 
terminals. 700 rooms from $1.50 single and 
$3.00 double; with bath from $2.50 single and 
$3.50 double. Special rates monthly or perma- 


One 


nent. Write for booklet. Phone Atlantic 8000. 
Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 
The Inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 


Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate in the 
Mountains. 300 fireproof rooms Utmost in 
sports. Selected clientele. Write today for 
booklet and rates. New York Office, 630 Fifth 
Avenue—Clrele 5-5620. 


VIRGINIA 
W illiamsburg 


Williamsburg Inn & Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg—-a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $5. Fine food. 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-8896. 


Pocono 


heart of the Nation's Capital. All 
rooms with bath. 
from $3.00, with parking. 
Splendid facilities for student groups. 
for “Free Guide to Washington.” | 


The Christmas Chime 


(Continued from page 22) 


TWELFTH BELL—How did you 
know me? Did you see me up there? 

MOTHER MINERVA—Dear me, yes. 
And I have heard you. 

TWELFTH BELL—Ive seen you 
often, too. What is your name? 

MOTHER MINERVA—They call me 
Mother Minerva. Tell me, what are 
you doing down here? 

rWELFTH BELL—I got tired of 
the bell tower and so I ran away. 

MOTHER MINERVA—It will soon 
be midnight, you know, so you d bet- 
ter run right back again. 

TWELFTH BELL (defiantly) —I'm 
not going back. I’m going to be 
something besides a bong. 

(Singing is heard in the distance. 
A group of carolers enters right, 
singing some familiar carol. If de- 
sired, they may sing two or three. 
Newsboy comes along to listen.) 

TWELFTH Bett—Hurrah, here’s 
fun. I'll just join these good folk. 
They won't shove me away. No- 
body waits for anybody else. They do 
it all together. I'll sing with them. 

(They begin singing again and he 
joins, but only succeeds in shouting 
“bong” at the top of his lungs. They 
try to hush him. Finally the leader 
places a firm hand over his mouth 
and holds it until the hymn is 
finished. As the group leaves the 
stage, followed by the Newsboy, the 
Bell bursts out crying.) 

TWELFTH BELtL—Oh, why didn’t 
they let me sing too? I did so want 
to be a part of the song. 

MOTHER MINERVA (kindly) —I 
know, but you couldn't be a part of 
their harmony. Your little bong did 
not sound true and sweet as it does 
with the chimes up in the bell tower. 
Run along back to the others now. 

TWELFTH BELL (defiantly)—No! 
I won’t go. 

MOTHER MINERVA—Oh, my, how 
naughty you are! (Music is heard in 
the distance playing softly.) Listen! 
There are the strolling musicians. 
They always play on Christmas Eve. 

(Musicians enter and group them- 
selves near Mother Minerva.) 

VIOLINIST—Happy Christmas to 
you, Mother Minerva. Shall we play 
more for you? 

MOTHER MINERVA—Yes, please do. 

TWELFTH BELL—May I try to 
make music on your violin? Please! 

vioLINIst—Do you know how? 

TWELFTH BELL—No, but you 
just draw the bow across the strings. 
Please let me try. 7 

VIOLINIST—No, I cannot let you. 

TWELFTH BELL—I want to so very 
much, Please let me try just once. 

VIOLINIST (very reluctantly) — 
Very well, but do not break my fiddle. 

TWELFTH BELL—No, I won't 
break it. Tl be ever so careful. 
(Takes violin and draws bow across 
strings, giving a loud bong with the 
discord of the fiddle; repeats.) 

viottnist (snatches violin, frown- 
ing)—Terrible, terrible! Whatever 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Hotel Annapolis, 11th-12th Sts. at H. In the 
outside | 
Single from $2.00, Double | 
Air conditioned. 
Write 








made you think you could », 
music on a violin? 

TWELFTH BELL (crest fallen). 
was so sure I could. I though 
could make the loveliest music jp 
world on it. 

VIOLINIST (more  kindly)—y, 
can make the loveliest music by & 
ing what you were intended to } 
(He starts playing as he and Oj 
Musicians exit.) 

TWELFTH BELL (running to Moi) 
Minerva for comfort)—His mye 
was beautiful and mine was only 4 
cord. Why was it so ugly? — 

MOTHER MINERVA—His music y; 
beautiful because he has mastered } 
own harmony, little one. 

['WELFTH BELL—There js my 
that I can make somewhere in ; 
world. I know there is. 

(The organ begins playing inii 
the church.) 

MOTHER MINERVA—Listen, 

r'WELFTH BELL—What is that? 

MOTHER MINERVA—That js th 
organ playing in the church, 

TWELFTH BELL—How beautify 
it is! How does the organist do it! 

MOTHER MINERVA—He | touch 
the keys and the music comes fort 

TWELFTH BELL—Then I know 
could make music on an organ if| 
need only to touch the key 
(Jumps up.) Wait, Mother Miner: 
and I will make sweet music for yu 
(Rushes into church.) 

(Mother Minerva shakes hea 
Suddenly there is a crashing discon 
then the angry cry of the Organ 
The Bell cries out and in a momo 
comes tumbling down the steps.) 

ORGANIST (from within)—Go « 
away. What were you trying to & 

TWELFTH BELL—Mr. Organist, 
only wanted to make sweet musi 

ORGANIST (from the doorway)- 
Well, you can’t make it on my orgir 
(He goes back into the church.) 

(A hymn is played on the orgar 
Twelfth Bell lies in the street sobbn 
to the end of the hymn.) 

MOTHER MINERVA—There, ther 
little one, get up and stop crying. 

r'WELFTH BELL (looking up)—O! 
Mother Minerva, why did he thro 
me out into the street? 

MOTHER MINERVA—Because yo 
could not strike the right keys. Th 
organist knows which ones to touc! 

TWELFTH BELL (sighing )—I gues 
I am just in the way. 

MOTHER MINERVA—No, just ov! 
of place, that is all. Do not despa 
there is a place in the world for you 

TWELFTH BELL—I didn’t want « 
to be in the tower with the other 
though. I wanted it to be in the by 
wide world. But now I am tired. 

MOTHER MINERVA (holding «! 
her arms)—Come, rest for a while 

(He goes to her, seats himself & 
her feet, and leans on her knee. So 
he sleeps. Bell Ringer enters and go 
into the church. He comes out age" 
and speaks to Mother Minerva.) 

BELL RINGER—Queer. I was su® 
that those bell ropes were all right 
when I looked at them last, and 90¥ 
there is one in shreds. I couldn’t pos 
sibly ring a bell with it. (Looks # 
watch.) Til just have time to 8° 
another before midnight. (Ex#s.) 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Christmas Chime 


(Continued from page 66) 


TWELFTH BELL (shivering)—lIt is 
growing colder. 

” OTHER MINERVA—Yes. 
there will be snow. 

TWELFTH BELL (rising)— I wish I 
hadn't run away, but I’m ashamed to 
go back now. 

(First Bell enters; peers about.) 

rirst BELL—Where is he? I must 
fnd him. The chimes must ring 
tonight. Oh, there you are, Come, 
| have something to tell you. 

TWELFTH BELL—Go away! 

FIRST BELL—No, I won’t go away. 
Come back to the bell tower and we 
will let you ring first. 

TWELFTH BELL—Do you really 
want me to come back? 

pirst BELL—Of course we do. We 
want you to be first. Come along. 

TWELFTH BELL (hesitating )—But 
I'm not sure that I want to be first. 
| don’t want to cause any more 
discords ever again. 

FIRST BELL—Of course you don’t. 
But if you come back with us, you 
won't make any discords because you 
will be where you belong. 

TWELFTH BELL—The bell tower 
isa pretty good place after all, and I 
guess that is where I belong. I 
couldn’t sing because I could not fit 
into the harmony. I couldn’t play 
the violin or the organ because I did 
not know where to place the bow on 
the strings or my hands on the keys. 
But I can say bong with the bells 


Soon 


and make beautiful music. Come on! 
Let’s go! Good-by, Mother Minerva. 

MOTHER MINERVA—Good-by, little 
Bell. Ill be listening for your bong. 
(She goes off stage as the Bells exit 
through church door.) 

(Bell Ringer enters and goes into 
church, carrying a new rope.) 

(Enter Newsboy, who seats himself 
on the steps and begins sorting his 
papers. Bell Ringer comes to door.) 

NEwsBoY—A Merry Christmas to 
you, Mr. Bell Ringer! 

BELL RINGER—Same to you, Tom. 

NEwsboy—Another day is over. 

BELL RINGER (consults watch)— 
Yes, a minute to go and the chimes 
must ring to herald the Christ 
child’s coming. (Holds up rope.) 
Queer thing. I can’t make it out. 
A moment ago, the bell rope was in 
shreds, I went out to get another 
and now the old rope is whole enough 
for anybody. And I never touched 
it, that I didn’t. 

NEwsBoy (laughing)—Sure and 
you're daft, man! 

BELL RINGER (shaking his head)— 
I can’t figure it out. (He goes in.) 

(Chimes begin to ring and the 
organ plays as the voices sing “It 
Came upon a Midnight Clear.”) 

Notre: If organ, chimes, and chorus 
cannot be arranged, Victor Record 
No. 35787 combines the three kinds of 
music in the hymn specified. Phono- 


graph records may also be used to 
furnish instrumental music. 





A Unit on Arabia 


(Continued from page 52) 


crayons; sheep were covered 
on both sides with paste to 
which pieces of cotton bat- 
ting adhered. 
(3) Tents were of striped 
cotton goods, tied with 
cord at each corner to a 
twig or a lollipop stick. 
Other sticks were set in the 
sand under the center of 
the tent. 
(4) Clothespins with cloth 
faces colored with crayons 
represented people. Cloth 
was draped over them and 
tied at the neck. 
d) The sign “Arabian Oasis,” 
colored with crayons, was 
tacked to the table’s edge. 
5. Designing of a cover for a 
class booklet, 
C. Language. 
1. Oral reports were given as an 
outgrowth of special reading. 
2. Original riddles, 


3. Writing invitations to other 
rooms to sce our sand table. 
4. Writing letters about our 
desert study to a boy and a 
girl who had moved away. 
D. Literature. 
1. Stories read to the class by 
the teacher. 
2. Travel poems given in appre- 
ciation lessons. 
3. Spelling and meanings of 
words, as—desert, oasis, caravan, 
E. Arithmetic. 
1. Estimating amounts of sand 
needed for the table. 
2. Comparing sizes and getting 
relative proportions of objects in 
sand table. 
F. Nature study. 
1. The camel, a typical animal 
of the desert, was studied. 
2. Comparison of the date palm 
with the coconut palm. 
3. Comparison of our environ- 
ment with that of Arabia. 





Decorating Christmas Boxes 


(Continued from page 31) 


laid on the linoleum, and the holes in 

the design painted white. Then the 

Paper cutting can be removed, and 

J ripe part can be cut out. 

adi S work is a good first step for 

, ng designs for clay tiles. Place 
Paper cutting on a square or cir- 


cle of clay that is 4” thick. Cut a 
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little clay out of the parts that are 
holes in the paper cutting. Don’t 
cut into the clay deeper than “o”. 
When the tile is dry, it can be paint- 
ed and then shellacked. 

These designs, especially the row 
of reindeer, are very effective if made 
large and used on posters, 








“Should Young Girls 


Use Tampons? ... 




















F you, too, are worried about this tampon question ... 

If you are wondering (like many teachers today!) 
whether this new, “internal” method of sanitary protec- 
tion is really suitable for young girls. . . 


Then send for the booklet “As One Girl To Another”, 
For it answers your question honestly. Without bias. 


And when you yourself have read this booklet—hand 
it to the girls in your class. Written especially for young 
girls, it discusses such important subjects as: 


Swimming Dancing Bathing 


Good Grooming Warning Signals 


Mental Attitude Social Contacts 


Every girl should have this handbook of do’s and don’t’s 
for “difficult days”. And every girl can/ For the makers 
of Kotex have arranged it. Just fill in the coupon and 
mail today. 


" 





FREE! This booklet is yours for the asking 





INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. IN-12, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me ...free copies of “As One Girl To 

Another” to distribute to my classes. ; 


Instructor's Name a 
School... 


Department.. 


i ivciccecntasneresinscetmnewnes .. State stianteintititininitoninaal 
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Get A Government Job 





Railway Postal /~~ 
Clerks 
Many Other 
Positions ger : 
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to receive these tacts. Address Scribe .V.L0, 
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VICTOR = ‘COLUMBIA 
RECORDS! 
Write for FREE Catalogue 
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Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter use 
RADIO MATS 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
LA Accept no substitute. 





RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
co., INC. 
1819 Broadway 
Dept. S 


pt. 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for freesamples 














— HOTEL EMPIRE 


700 Roums maintained ina new condi- 


tion. Guests served by nine 
rapid transit lines, Most quiet hotel loca- 
tion in New York. Rates from 


2.00 single; 83.00 double. 


“At the Gateway to Times Square 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST..-NEW YORK 
E. B. Bell, Gen. Mgr. 
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A Christmas Long Ago 


(Continued from page 19) 


MRS. LARSON—But they can’t get 
into the house, you know. 

MRS. BAUER—But you don’t think 
bout that when you hear them howl. 
MRS. CLARK—Indeed you don't. 

earricta—Mother, tell about the 
time when the wolves came. 

Lucy—Please tell us, Mrs. Clark. 

MRS. CLARK—It was when we were 
(She 
Our 
house was dug out of the side of a 
hill, We had dirt walls and a dirt 
Only the front of the house 
ind the 
Well, one morning Edwin left early 
to go to Sioux Falls after some flour. 
He didn’t want to leave me and the 
baby, but | was afraid to take the 
baby out in the cold. | brought in 
wood enough to last all night, and 
when it grew dark, | barred the door. 
After | put the baby to bed I sat by 
the table. All of a sudden [ heard a 
{ couldn't imagine 
Then | heard something 
I looked out 
eves in the 


living out in the Cactus Hills. 
lays her sewing in her lap.) 


floor. 


roof were made of logs. 


noise on the roof. 
what it was. 
bump against the door. 
of the window 
darkness. 
wolves howled! 
They 


the root off if they could. 


and saw 
And then it began. How 
They howled 
have torn 
til never 
forget that night as long as I live— 


t he we 


all night. would 


the wolves howling on the roof, 
jumping up on the door and window, 
inside the door ready lo 
shoot if they broke it down. (S/n 
viukes her dead.) And the baby 


slept through the whole thing! 


and | sitting 


,tKINS——And did the wolves 


MRS. 
attack Mr. Clark when he can 
home? 

MRS. CLARK—No, they ran away. 


MR. CLARK—I saw something dark 
near the Then | 
heard the howling, so | shot into the 
darkness and that frightened them. 
MRS. ATKINS—Oh! How lucky! 
(Donald Bale and Peter Andrews 
enter carrying wood, ) 
re teR—Good evening, folks. 
\11—Good evening. 
DONALD—We 


moving house. 


brought you 
Miss Sherman. Thought you 
and the boys would like a rest from 
(He and Peter throu 
the wood into the box of hay.) 

MISS SHIERMAN—That was kind of 
Peter, Donald. Did you 
have any trouble on the way over? 

DONALD (warming himself at thi 
fire) —We got stuck in a large drift 
at Chamley’s Corner, but Henry 
Davis came along and helped shovel 
us out. IT don’t know what we'd do 
without shovels in this country. 
(Donald and Peter sit on a bench.) 


some 
Ww ood, 


twisting hay. 


you and 


(Everyone laughs. Bobby lays 
several chunks of wood on the fir 
and sits down again beside Richard. 
Burdette and David Hall enter.) 

snobby—Hello, boys. | thought 
you'd be the first ones here. 

BURDE111—I guess we should have 
been but we had to walk over. 

KICHARD—Are your folks coming? 

pavip—Ma says the baby is too 
little to take out for such a cold drive. 

MRS. ATKINS—Thats right. It’s 
better to be safe than sorry. 

Pa just got back 
and he’s tired. 

MRK. BAUER—Thats a long trip. 

JOANNE—Oh, IT can hardly wait 
for Santa Claus to get here! 

PATRICIA (atxiously)—Are you 
sure that he will make it? 

tucy—Oh, he's used to snow. He 
lives at the North Pole. That must 
be colder than South Dakota! 

MISS SHERMAN (rings bell for or- 
der) —Is everyone here now? 

JOANNE—I think so. 

MISS SH#ERMAN—Shall we begin? 

(Miss Sherman or one of the chil- 


dren announces the program.) 


bavip—Besides, 
from Sioux Falls, 


PROGRAM 


Song: “O Litth Town of Beth 
lchem” (by the children). 

Poem: “Why Do the Bells of 
Christmas Ring?” (one child). 
“A Visit from St. Nicho- 
las” (entire class). 
“Silent 
on the stage) 

PATRICIA—-Miss 


Poem: 


Carol: Night” (everyone 
Sherman, 
serve the popcorn balls now? 


MISS SHIERMAN—Yes, 


may I 


Patricia, and 
while you are passing them, let's sing 
carol. 

MRS. CLARKE] start pouring the 
coffee. (She gets CHU ps from her bas- 
het and pretends lo pour coffee.) 

(Patricia passes popcorn balls to 
the cast, and if the audience is to 
share in the treat, the other little girls 
may serve them, while performers and 
onlookers join in a familiar carol.) 

(Following the program, if desired, 
Santa Claus may enter and distribute 
vmall gifts of candy or trinkets.) 


EpiroriaAL Nork: The songs “Jingle 
ells,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
and “Silent Night” may be found in The 


another 


(iolden Book of Favorite Songs, pub- 
lished by Hall & MeCreary Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. “A Visit from St. 


Nicholas” may be found in Required 
Poems, Third and Fourth Grades, pub 
lished by F. A, Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N.Y. “Why Do the 
tells of Christmas Ring?” is the first 


line of a poem by Eugene Field entitled’ 


“Song,” and may be found in The J’o0ems 
of Rugene Field, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, N.Y. You 
may also find this poem in TuHr 
INstrUcTOR for December, 1935, page 65 


December Stories to Remember 


(Continued from page 45) 


Il. Choose the correct word or group 
of words to com pl. te cach sentence. 
The custom of sending Christ- 
mas greeting cards originated in (the 
United States, England, France). 

2. Christmas cards have been made 
in America for more than (60, 160, 
260) years. 

3. Some people collect greeting 
cards for (children, a hobby, artists). 


HW. Write T 


it as true; 


after the statement, if 
wrile | if it is false. 

1. The United States was the first 
country to use Christmas trees. 

2. In parts of the United 
States, trees are planted and raised for 
the Christmas market. 

3. The community Christmas tree 
has become popular in many parts of 
the United States. 


somc 
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Afacation 


Crutaes fron 
New Orleans 
and New York 


New Orleans to four enticing trop. 
ical ports: Havana; Cristobal, 
Canal Zone; PuertoCabezas, Nica. 
ragua; LaCeiba, Repubiic of 
Honduras. These 12 day cruises 
sail every Wednesday. White liners 
Contessa and Cefalu. Economica] 
fares start at $117.50. 





New Orleans to Mexico City with 
its charm of old Spain. 12 day 
cruises every other Friday on SS, _ | 
Morazan. Cruise fare of $145 pro. | 

vides steamer to Vera Cruz, scenic 
rail trip to Mexico City, and a 
stay there of four days with 
hotel, meals and tours all included, 


New York to Santiago, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica; and La Ceiba, 
Republic of Honduras. Gay Car. 
ibbean Treasure Cruises of 13 
days with a sailing every Satur- 
day. White fruit liners Atlantida 
and Amapala. Cruise rates from 
$130 include tours at each port 
and novel jungle trip at La Ceiba. 
Also 13', day Freighter Trips 
Baltimore to Haiti, including Cap 
Haitien $110 and up. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CD, 


140 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
11 Broadway, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
or Travel Agents 
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SHARE 


Your Christmas Giving 
With 
The Salvation Army 





WRITE 


The Salvation Army 
Into 
Your Will 


6 SOS SR SS ES YES PEN YN YES YES POS SSS 
esas nn A 
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A Lunch for Santa 


(Continued from page 16) 


three of my helpers.” Then I said, 
“Thanks, Santa! and ran back to 
sunt Esther as fast as I could. | 
was afraid he’d ask me questions, and 
| wanted to surprise him. 

ran—You have the best ideas, 
Richard! We'll need four glasses, 
and a plate for the crackers. (Exits 
left.) Richard, come and help me. 

(Richard exits left. They return. 
Richard carries a tray containing the 
four glasses filled with milk, and the 
plate of crackers. Jean has a cloth 
and napkins. Together they set the 
table, after removing the typewriter 
and the dictionary to the desk.) 

RICHARD—That looks grand, Jean. 
Ill fix the chairs. (He arranges 
four chairs around the table.) 

jean (with a yawn)—I'm getting 
sleepier every minute. Why, it’s 
nine o'clock! No wonder I’m tired. 
I'm going to bed right away. You'd 
better come too, Richard. 

RICHARD—I'll come in a minute, 
Jean, as soon as I put Santa’s letter 
by his place. (Gets it from desk.) 

yeaN—Good night. (Exits.) 

RICHARD—Oh, good night, Jean. 
(Fixes the letter; then sits down on 
the floor.) I wonder what he'll 
bring me. I can just see that electric 
tran. I can—hardly—wait—till 
morning. (Goes to sleep.) 

(Two Brownies enter from right.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—Let me _ see. 
Jean and Richard live here. Let’s 
have a look around to see whether 
everything is ready for Santa, and 
whether the children are in bed. 

SECOND BROWNIE (seeing Richard 
asleep) —Well, what shall we do 
about this? 

FIRST BROWNIE—We can’t have 
this. Ill send him to bed. (Shakes 
Richard.) Wake up, little boy. Go 
up to bed. (Richard doesn’t stir.) 

SECOND BROWNIE—Poor little fel- 
low! He's pretty tired. And look! 
Just see the nice lunch he’s fixed for 
Santa. : 

FIRST BROWNIE—I'd hate to scold 
him when he’s been so good. But 
what shall we do? We can’t let him 
see Santa. 

SECOND BROWNIE—I know! I'll 
lend Richard my cap. If I put it on 
areal little boy, he'll sleep very, very 
soundly, and he won’t awaken until 
somebody takes the cap off his head. 
(Puts his cap on Richard.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—Fine. Now that 
everything is ready for Santa here, 
let’s go next door. 

(Brownies exit right.) 


ScENE II 


(Santa Claus and his Three Helpers 
enter from right. Santa puts down 
his pack.) 

SANTA CLaus—What’s this? A 
little boy asleep! Oh, the Brownies 
have been here, and fixed it so that 
he won’t awaken while I'm in the 
house, Well, if it isn’t Richard 
Reilley who talked to me last week! 

FIRST HELPER—Look, Santa. He’s 
fixed a lunch for us! 

SANTA CLAUS—So that’s why he 
wanted to know what time I’d come 
and how many I’d have with me. 
Pretty clever! 


, SECOND HELPER—Let’s eat, Santa. 
I m hungry! 
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SANTA cLaus—Yes, let’s! We 
deserve a little rest. 

THIRD HELPER—This is my favor- 
ite lunch—crackers and milk. 

SANTA cCLAus (sitfing down)— 
What’s this? It looks like a letter. 
(Gives it to the First Helper.) You 
read it, please. I don't have my 
spectacles with me. 

(First Helper reads letter to Santa 
while the other Helpers sit down and 
begin to eat their lunch.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Pretty nice. Not 
many people think that much of me. 

SECOND HELPER (pulling two let- 
ters out of his pocket)—Here are the 
letters that Jean and Richard sent 
you, Santa, telling what they want 
for Christmas. We'll surely have to 
give them everything they ask for. 

THIRD HELPER—That’s right. 

(Santa and his Helpers get Jean's 
and Richard’s toys from Santa’s bag 
and arrange them under the Christ- 
mas tree.) 

SANTA CLAuS—Well, I guess we 
have finished here. (Goes over to 
Richard, leans down, and speaks soft- 
ly.) Good night. 

THREE HELPERS—Thanks for the 
lunch. 


ScENE Ill 


(Jean comes running in, dressed 
in her bathrobe.) 

JEAN—Richard! Richard! Where 
are you? Why didn’t you come to 
bed? What will Mother and Daddy 
think? Wake up! Wake up! 
What’s the matter? What's this 
funny cap on your head? Oh, dear! 
I'd better take the cap off. Maybe 
it’s a brownie’s hat. It looks like one. 
(Takes it off gingerly, lets it fall to 
the floor back of a chair where it 
cannot be seen by the audience.) 

RICHARD (waking and rising)—I 
had the funniest dream. I thought 
a little brownie lent me his cap to 
make me sleep while Santa was here. 
I was to stay asleep until someone 
took the hat off. 

JEAN—I just took it off your head. 
It must have fallen on the floor. 
Why, where is it? It should be here. 

RICHARD—Never mind. I suppose 
the brownie has it back by now. 

JEAN—See all our toys, Richard. 
Look at my lovely, lovely baby doll. 
(Picks it up.) 

RICHARD—Did you ever see such a 
big electric train? It’s just exactly 
what I wanted. 

JEAN (going over to the table)— 
It looks as though Santa and _ his 
helpers liked the lunch. Every bit of 
it is gone, Richard. 

RICHARD—Let’s fix a 
Santa every year. 

JEAN—We’'d better go to bed now. 
Mother and Daddy won't like it if 
they find us up so late. 

RICHARD—You know, Jean, I was 
just sure when I was dreaming that 


lunch for 


I felt Santa’s whiskers touch my 
cheek. 
JEAN—Maybe he kissed you, 
Richard. 


RICHARD—Good gracious, Jean, 
don’t you know that men don’t kiss 
each other? 

(Richard and Jean exit, Richard 
rubbing the cheek that Santa’s 
whiskers had touched.) 
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Yours... the mass buying power of thousands! Bringing 
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Our dentist said that 
Chewing Gum exercises 


Say, our dentist told 
Mom the same thing. 
your teeth and And, boy, am I glad... 
helps keep ‘cause now we 
them clean. | always have 
Chewing Gum 


on hand. 
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CHEWING GUM 


is a wholesome 
daily pleasure 


Refreshing, healthful, inexpensive 


. 
Ise, 


os 
1S @ Treason, 
and place for 
‘ : ‘hewing Gum 
... that describes Chewing Gum, : 


u-208 


Alert teachers everywhere know that the daily enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth health —of both youngsters and 


grown-ups. Try some yourself... today! Many flavors to suit your taste. 


University Research is the basis of our advertising, 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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How to get 


CAVALCADE 


° AMERICA 
RECORDINGS 


for school use... 


Selected historical dramas from 
Cavalcade have been transcribed 
on phonograph records for school 
presentation. See list below—and 
write for full information, includ- 
ing prices, to Association of School 
Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 





12 outstanding historical dramas 
now ready. Others to be added. 
The Constitution of the United States 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Abraham Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey ) 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) 
Benedict Arnold (starring Claude Rains) 
Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 
Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Jane Addams of Hu!l House (starring Helen Hayes ) 
Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack” 


* 


Listen to 


CAVALCADE 
every Wednesday 


7:30 P.M. Eastern Time 
6:30 P.M. Central Time 
7:30 P.M. Mountain Time 
6:30 P.M. Pacific Time 


NBC 


RED NETWORK 
Presented by 


QU PONY 


RES. U. 5. pat. Off 
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MARION—But, Mother, I have to 
take this fudge over to the church! 

MRS. WHITE—Perhaps your father 
will take it to the church when he 
takes my package to Mrs. Ray’s. 

MR. WHITE—But I don’t want to! 
(They hurry out, and he continues 
to speak to himself.) Why don’t 
people get things done on time as | 
do? You never catch me doing 
things the last minute! Well, I 
suppose I must deliver these packages 
for them. What a family I have! 


ScENE II 


MRS. WHITE (sewing )—It’s a good 
thing that Ellen didn’t come or I 
would never have finished this sew- 
ing. There, it’s done and I am ready 
to read Tom’s speech. (Goes over to 
the desk and searches for the speech. 
She calls.) Tom, where did you say 
your speech was? 

MR. WHITE (enters)—It’s on the 
desk. I put it there just last night. 
(Goes over to help her look.) 1 
don’t see it either. (Throws things 
around excitedly.) Where can it be? 
(Gets down and looks under things.) 
It just must be here. I wouldn’t lose 
that speech for anything! (Calls in 
loud, angry voice.) Bill! Marion! 
Come here at once! 

(The children hurry in, looking 
frightened.) 

MARION—What is it, Father? 

BiLL—Have we done anything 
wrong, Father? Whatever it is, I'm 
sure I didn’t do it! 

MR. WHITE—Which of you young 
rascals took my speech this after- 
noon? It was right here on the desk. 

MARION—Why, I haven’t even 
seen it, Dad. 

BiLt—What would I want with 
your speech? 

MRS. WHITE—You don’t suppose— 

MARION, MR. WHITE, AND BILL 
(turning to her)—What? 


means of a net made by attaching 
a bag of cheesecloth to a wire. 
Five cents’ worth of rubber tubing 
will serve as a siphon, 
VII. Performing simple scientific ex- 
periments. 
A. Air pressure. 
1. Empty and fill an aquarium 
with a siphon. 
2. Use a dip tube to remove bits 
of food from the aquarium. 
B. Evaporation. 
1. Place a glass of water in the 
sun and another in the shade to 
determine rates of evaporation. 
2. Notice the evaporation from 
the open aquarium; from the 
aquarium covered with glass. 
C. Condensation. 
1. Breathe on a cold window- 
pane. 
2. Notice condensation on glass 
plate covering aquarium. 
D. Transpiration. 
1. Place leaves or a small green 
plant in a tightly closed jar. 
2. Draw conclusions regarding 
plants in the aquarium. 


A Christmas Mix-Up 


(Continued from page 17) 


MRS. WHITE—That I put it around 
those shoes? Oh, dear, I hope not! 

BILL—Come to think of it, I 
might have wrapped it up with my 
ice skates! 

MR. WHITE—The very idea! My 
speech! Used as wrapping paper! 
(Looks at Marion.) And you, young 
lady, what might you have done with 
my carefully prepared speech? 

MARION—I—I—wmight have put it 
in with my candy! 

MR. WHITE—What a family! Not 
only do you lose my speech, but you 
don’t know whether it went with the 
things your mother sent, to Cousin 
John’s, or to church. What will hap- 
pen to me tomorrow without my 
facts and figures? When I think of 
all the time I spent! 

MRS. WHITE—There, there, Tom. 
Don’t take on so! Ill go over to 
Mrs. Ray’s house where you took the 
box of clothes and sce whether it is 
wrapped around a shoe. (Hides a 
smile.) 

MARION—And I shall see whether 
anyone has eaten it for a piece of 
fudge. Ill bet it would give them 
indigestion! 

BiLt—Well, I really do hope that 
it hasn’t gone to John’s with the 
skates! Ill hurry down and see. 

MR. WHITE (disgustedly)—Well, 
it may be funny to you folks, but 
you had better get that speech back 
or I'll see that none of you has a 
Merry Christmas. 


SceNE III 


MR. WHITE (pacing the room)—I 
wish that they would get back! I’ve 
made up my mind to give them all a 
good calling-down. They deserve it. 
You never find me doing things in 
such a hurry that I make mistakes 
like that. Start early and take your 
time, is what I say. When you do 
anything, do it right. 





A Unit on an Aquarium 


(Continued from page 47) 


E. Buoyancy of water. 
1. Note action of light and 
heavy objects in a pan of water. 
2. Draw conclusions about size 
of fish in proportion to weight. 
VIII. Correlated activities, 
A. Language. 
1. Oral discussions, 
2. Learning new words. 
3. Composing _ original 
verses, and riddles. 
4. Individual reports. 
B. Reading. 
1. Reading from original charts. 
2. Reading stories and verses 
from readers. 
3. Reading from reference books 
to find specific facts. 
C. Art and handwork. 
1. Drawing and coloring pic- 
tures of goldfish, snails, and 
tadpoles. 
2. Cutting freehand pictures of 
leaves of water plants. 
3. Modeling fish and animals 
from clay. 
4. Picture study. 
§. Covers for booklets, 


stories, 





BILL (enters)—Say, Dad, why 
did you think John would do with 
these women’s clothes? The jde,! 
He thought I was playing a trick op 
him. How could you make such , 
mistake? 

MRS. WHITE (comes in, Carrying 
a box)—Well, Tom, what do you 
know about this? (Opens box anj 
shows fudge.) You are a fine one~ 
you always do things so carefully! 

MARION (enters)—Dad, I think 
you are mean to send an old pair of 
skates to church. How much help 
in filling Christmas candy boxy 
would they be? You are always 
scolding the rest of us for doing 
things in a hurry. You didn’t & 
very well yourself. 

MR. WHITE (greatly ashamed)— 
I’m sorry, really I am. I won't call 
you down any more. I’m even wore 
than you are! Would it be too much 
to ask whether one of you found my 
speech? 

(All shake their heads negatively, 
Bill leaves the room.) 

MRS. WHITE—Well, I guess you'll 
just have to write it over. 

_ MARION—TI'Il type your new 
speech for you, Dad. I'll get th 
typewriter. (Exits.) 

MR. wHITE—And I was going to 
have a quict evening listening to 
Christmas carols! 

MARION (from off stage)—Father! 
Oh, Father! (Enters, waving a u- 
per.) Here’s your speech! You left 
it in the typewriter case in the dining 
room! 

MRS. WHITE—Why, Tom White! 
All this fuss for nothing! 

BILL (enters)—Father, you surely 
are the limit! 

MR. WHITE—Well, this has been 
some quiet afternoon! Let's really 
have a nice quiet Christmas Eve, and 
at twelve o'clock wish one another a 


Merry Christmas. 


D. Science. 
1. Feeding the goldfish. 
2. Experimenting to find th 
balance between plants and ani- 
mals in the aquarium. 
3. Testing the water with 4 
thermometer (should be 68° o 
70°). 
4. Determining best side of the 
room for the aquarium. 
IX. Outcomes in addition to realiz- 
tion of original aims. 
A. Ability to find the answer 
a definite question. 
B. Ability to read simple poem 
and stories so the group could em 
joy them. 
C. Ability to do simple research 
in books and magazines. 
D. Keen interest in all kinds # 
plant and animal life. 
E. An aquarium book was ma, 
into which were pasted many pi 
tures, drawings, poems, stone 
rhythms, little original reading 
lessons, health lessons, and 4% 
especially interesting informatie 
which related to this unit. 
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For December, January, 


and February Programs 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


srace B. Faxon. Contains 
a lg collection of Yuletide 
songs, plays and recitations ar- 
ranged as follows: Part I Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
[|Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part III—Acrostics. Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
y—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 
the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be~ 
used with a small or large number in the cast. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
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= CHRISTMAS DAYS 














Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
| to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 
| and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 
the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. Recita- 
tions, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
plays for the celebration of the 
Christmastide. The selections are 
well varied in length and character 
to suit all grades and, except for a ||‘) 
few favorite poems, are all new and 
original. Includes a dramatization 
of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, His 
Christmas Tree, Mother Goose's Visit 
tw Santa Claus, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 








Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid se- 
lection of material for New Year's 
Day, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s 
| Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
| Day, May Day, Mother’s Day, and 
| Peace Day. The material consists of 
quotations, recitations, verses for 
familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also diagrams 
for winding the Maypole and for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it easy 
to prepare a program for Lincoln's 
Birthday in any school. The con- 
tents include: Recitations for Pri- 
mary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Famil- || 
iar Tunes ; Quotations about Lincoln ; 
Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epi- 
grams; Dialogues and Plays; Sug- 
gestive Programs. Abundant mate- — 
rial for every grade. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will 
find this book a splendid source of 
material from which to choose for a 
| Washington program. Contents in- 
clude: Recitations for younger and 
older pupils, acrostics, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, quotations from Wash- 
ington and about Washington, drills, 
dances, dialogues, plays. Many of 
the plays and dialogues can use an 
entire roomful of pupils. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. An invaluable 
book for popular programs. Pro- 
vides a part for every child—the 
timid, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selec- | 
tions are intensely humorous; some || — 
are serious, but with happily chosen | 
themes that are sure to please. 
There are 27 selections in all, rang- 
ing from three-minute dialogues to 
thirty-minute plays. 
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Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part 
is devoted to a collection of pieces 
to speak. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of “The 
Pied Piper’’ which is suited to any 
general program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them 
the children represent flowers, dolls, 
favorite Mother Goose and fairy tale 
haracters, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


_ By Florence R. Signor. 
tion of twenty-one short plays adapt- 
ed for intermediate and upper | 
ee They are not limited to 
con particular occasion or season 
len th. 80 varied in character and | 
off » and so adaptable, that they 
Conn eomething for use at any time 
aaunte include: patriotic plays 
ja, plays, inspirational plays 
matizations, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
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A Topsy-Turvy Toyshop 


(Continued from page 21) 


(Engine goes hopping about very 
jerkily like a rabbit. Tony and Tad 
both rush to stop it.) 

TONY AND TAD—Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! What has happened? 

INSPECTOR—Now, my good men, 
if this is a joke, I want none of it. 

TONY—But, Inspector, it worked 
all right before you came. 

TaAD—We'll fix it; but do watch 
this mamma doll. 

(Mamma Doll turns somersaults 
and does foolish tricks.) 

INSPEGTOR (stamping his foot)— 
Now, I want no more of this. Get 
down to business. Bring out your 
Indian, 

TONY—Oh, yes. He’s a fine chief, 
Inspector. (Brings out Indian Doll 
and pretends to wind him up.) 

(Indian sings very squeakily the 
greeting previously sung by Singing 
Doll. Tony and Tad rush to stop 
him, but he finishes as he is being 
dragged aside.) 

INSPECTOR (angrily)—Yes, a fine 
chief, I should say. (Séarts to leave.) 

TaD—But, Inspector, don’t go 
away, please. We really have some 
grand toys left to try. 

INSPECTOR—Very well, but I must 
judge for myself. 

(Tad brings out the Drum Major 
who wabbles through the rag-doll 
dance with his baton dragging on the 
floor. Tony and Tad rush after him 
trying to stop him.) 

INSPECTOR—So those are your fine 
toys. Go ahead. Show them all to 
me. I can hardly wait. Grand toys, 
indeed! 

(Toys go through their wrong 
routine. Tad and Tony rush about, 
pushing them back into place, and 
wringing their hands as they keep 
repeating: “What could have hap- 
pened?” “Our toys are ruined.” 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear.” Clown says 
“Mamma”; Singing Doll does Indian 
dance and gives a war whoop; Rag 
Doll steps like a drum major; Rabbit 
whirls around stage, saying “Ding, 
dong. Ding, dong.” Top jumps up 
and down; and Jumping Jack spins.) 

INSPECTOR—So you are toymakers, 
or maybe I should have said you 
were toymakers. Take your crazy 
toys and leave this shop at once. 
You are a disgrace to Santa’s faithful 
workers. You have wasted my time 
with your foolishness. Good day! 

Tap—Oh, Inspector, please, please 
listen to us. They were all right be- 
fore you came. 

TONY—They really were. Won't 
you stay a minute and listen to us? 

INSPECTOR—Oh, very well, but I 
don’t see why I should. Be quick. 

TaD—Inspector, there were three 
of us. Perk, our other helper, went 


away yesterday before we had finished 
because we scolded him for not doing 
his work better. Do you suppose he 
could have come back and mixed up 
our parts? 

TONY—He thought things like that 
were very funny. We always had to 
watch him or he would put squawk- 
ers in our mamma dolls and mamma 
noisemakers in the toy cats. Honest- 
ly, Inspector, he was a good toy- 
maker, but he just wouldn’t try. 

INSPECTOR—Well, where is this 
Perk now? If you can find him, and 
get him to confess, perhaps I can give 


you one more chance. 


tap—lI think I know where he is. 
He wouldn’t want to miss seeing his 
own fun. And there is only one 
good place to hide around here. 
Come on, Tony. Help me catch him. 
(They dash off at right. Perk yells 
as they grab him.) 

TONY AND TAD (as they drag him 
in)—Here he is, Inspector. This is 
Perk. 

INSPECTOR (faking hold of Perk’s 
arm)—Now, Perk, what do you 
know about these queer-acting toys 
I have just seen here? 

PERK—Oh, ho-ho-ho, I'll never 
forget how funny you all looked 
when that engine started to jump! 

INSPECTOR—Laugh quickly, Perk, 
for I’m afraid for the rest of the 
night you're going to be very, very 
busy. I want all of these toys put 
together right. They must all be 
finished by tomorrow morning, or 
you shall be taken out of Toyland 
and put to work in Santa’s tin mines. 

PERK—Must I do them all by my- 
self? Can’t Tony and Tad help me? 

INSPECTOR—Certainly not. I’m 
sorry, Tony and Tad, that I scolded 
you, and I'll take you with me to the 
other shops that I have to inspect. 
You understand, don’t you, Perk, 
that by tomorrow morning all these 
toys must work just as they did be- 
fore? Start right now. Fix the 
engine first. 

(Exit Inspector, Tony, and Tad.) 

PERK (starting to work on the 
Rabbit and Engine)—Oh, dear! I 
wish I could go with the Inspector to 
see the other shops. Making these 
toys right again isn’t so much fun. 
(Suddenly he doubles wp with laugh- 
ter.) Oh, but it was worth it to see 
their faces when the Singing Doll 
gave that Indian war whoop! (He 
gives the Engine a shove.) There, 
you are fixed. I'll have them all as 
good as new before anyone can say 
“Merry Christmas.” 

EDITORIAL NOTE: “Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas” and “Up on the House-Top” 
are in The Golden Book of Favorite 


Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. 





OUR NEW ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


JUST a reminder! Are you planning to enter our Environment 
Contest? Your report, which should be received by us between 
January 15 and February 1, 1941, must describe the use you 
have made of your environment in your school from September 
through December, 1940. You are eligible to enter if you are a 
teacher or supervisor of grades one through eight or of a rural 
school. See page 70 in the November 1940 issue for details. 





A Tooth Paste 


Test 
that has lasted 
for 18,000 days 





EW dentifrices have back of them 

as long a record of scientific test- 
ing, and use, as Pebeco Tooth Paste. 

First perfected more than 50 years 
ago, this working dentifrice has de- 
lighted millions with its sea-breeze 
tang—its efficient cleansing action. 

Fifty years is almost 18,000 days 
of consumer testing. Since every 
batch of Pebeco Tooth Paste has 
also been laboratory tested, an assur- 
ance of quality is furnished by this 
half century long aggregate of chem- 
ical and consumer tests. 

The famous Pebeco formula was 
born as a result of the discovery by 
a noted European scientist that a 
certain neutral salt—potassium 
chlorate—exercises a beneficial, 
stimulating effect upon the mouth. 

It is this neutral salt ingredient that 
gives Pebeco its refreshing zippy tang 
and its remarkable cleansing efficiency. 
Pebeco helps preserve the natural 
beauty of your teeth. Its flavor is free 
from candy taste. Your money can buy 
no finer dentifrice. 

Send for a sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste, or, if you prefer it, a sam- 
ple tin of Pebeco Tooth Powder—free. 
Address: Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. I.-412, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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